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THE WEEK. 


——~e"™ 


THE progress in Committee on 
the Home Rule Bill during the 
present week has been no better 
than before. Clause 3 of the 
Bill was still under discussion when we went 
to press, a fortnight of ‘almost wholly futile and 
meaningless talk having been expended on it. 
It is not wonderful that the House of Commons 
is getting tired of the manner in which the game 
of obstruction by talk is being kept up. For- 
tunately the supporters of the Government, with 
one or two exceptions, are just as resolute now as 
they have been at any time since the struggle began, 
and, however long the battle may take, they have 
no intention of allowing themselves to be tired 
out. Patience and reticence on their part are, for 
the present, their best weapons. But Ministers must 
have in reserve the drastic proposal we have so often 
urged upon them—they must have, that is to say, 
the power of applying a real closure to the Bill, and ap- 
plying it effectually, when the psychological moment 
comes. Nor need they fear the charge of suppressing 
debate which is likely to follow any measure of this 
kind on their part. To say nothing of the fact that 
they will merely be following the example of their 
predecessors, they may rest assured that the country 
understands the conspiracy by means of which the 
Opposition are now seeking to stifle the Bill, and will 
not be moved to any outburst of wrath by the 
successful frustration of that conspiracy. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





GREAT as are the services of Sir Charles Russell 
in the Court of Arbitration at Paris, it cannot be 
pretended that he is not sorely missed in the House 
of Commons during the present debates. The 
Solicitor-General is an admirable lawyer and a very 
able and clear-headed man. But he has not yet had 
the experience in Parliamentary tactics which is 
necessary to enable any representative of the Govern- 
ment successfully to cope with the kind of obstruc- 
tion which is now being practised on the Tory and 
Liberal-Unionist benches. Sir Charles Russell would 
be invaluable at this moment if he were in his place 
on the Treasury Bench. 


WE have spoken of the resolute manner in which 
the Ministerialists are sticking to their guns. There 
have, of course, been one or two exceptions to the 
rule. Mr. Saunders, for reasons which nobody can 
pretend to understand but himself, has intimated his 
intention not for the present to vote in the Home 








Rule divisions, and Mr. T. H. Bolton, for equally 
obscure reasons, has voted several times of late 
against the Government. We must of course expect 
that individual eccentricities of thought and action 
should make themselves felt in the course of so pro- 
longed and fierce a contest as the present. But it 
is hardly necessary to say that the Liberal absten- 
tions have no political significance. They represent 
nothing more than the erratic action of individual 
men, who either do not know their own minds, or 
are guided by motives which have nothing to do 
with general political principles. 


In the meantime one very noticeable fact is that 
the debate in Committee has been uniformly favour- 
able to the Home Rule Bill. It is not only in the 
division lobby that the Government have beaten 
their opponents. They have triumphed over them 
still more completely inargument. Some of the wiser 
Tories are becoming conscious of this fact, and are 
beginning to see the folly of the tactics which their 
party is now pursuing. This section of the Oppo- 
sition wants to concentrate its strength upon Clause 
9, which still lies a long way ahead. Clause 9 
will be the turning-point in the debate in Com- 
mittee. We are greatly mistaken if, when it is 
reached, Ministers do not score another triumph. 
But be this as it may, the only bond fide opposition 
to the Bill must now centre upon that particular 
clause, and upon the financial provisions, and the 
Opposition are making a mistake in expending their 
strength upon minor questions. What, for example, 
could be more ludicrous than the debate initiated by 
Mr. Courtney this week? Mr. Courtney, who is 
not unwilling to keep the Irish people in a state of 
perpetual coercion, nevertheless insists that if they 
get Home Rule at all, they should be left free to deal 
with trade revenues, and the taxation of commerce. 
For a Fifth Form debating-class Mr. Courtney’s 
proposal might have had some attractions; but it 
was nothing less than an insult to ask Parliament to 
discuss it, and even Tories seem to be conscious of 
this fact. 

MorE and more it becomes evident that the 
intense bitterness which is being shown on the 
Opposition side, not only in Parliament, but through- 
out the country, is arousing a responsive spirit of 
determination among the Ministerialists. If the 
Government are to be subjected to the kind of 
attacks which are now the order of the day on the 
Tory benches and in the Tory Press, it is all the 
more necessary that they should stubbornly adhere 
to their programme and carry it out to the end. 


sme 
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So attention is again being drawn to the great 
measures which are to come after Home Rule. 
There is to be a demonstration to-day in Hyde 
Park in favour of the Local Veto Bill, in order to 
strengthen the hands of Sir William Harcourt, whilst 
that more important measure, the Parish Councils 
Bill, is receiving the close attention of Radicals both 
in and out of Parliament. It is one of those Bills 
which ought to become law during the present 
year, and we see no reason why this end should 
not be secured. Ministers, it is clear, will not 
be beaten on the Home Rule Bill, and, though 
that measure will be thrown out by the House 
of Lords, it will be brought before the House 
of Commons next year under far more favourable 
conditions than those which at present exist. No 
one will then tolerate a renewal of the obstructive 
tactics of the present Session ; and it is probable that 
the measure will be sent a second time to the House 
of Lords very early in the year. That means that 
the House of Commons will not only have a long 
autumn Session this year, but nearly the whole of 
next Session for legislation for Great Britain and 
Wales. 


THE only comment we have to make on Mr. 
Carvell Williams’ proposal on Thursday, for applying 
the closure in Committee, is that so far as it implies 
a special resolution of the House it is quite un- 
necessary. The precedent of Mr. Smith’s way 
of closuring the Coercion Bill, quoted by Mr. 
Macfarlane, also needed a resolution. There is no 
occasion for a resolution at all—which means a full- 
dress debate and a first-class battle, and is a clumsy 
and provocative expedient—for there exists already 
among the Standing Orders a rule of procedure 
which was expressly designed to meet such a state 
of things as now exists in Committee on the Home 
Rule Bill. We quoted this rule several weeks ago. 
Here it is :— 

“Closure in the form of Motion, That the question, That 
certain words stand part of a clause, or That a clause stand part 
of or be added to a Bill, be now put, may be moved or claimed 
to the exclusion of amendments to the clause of which notice has 
been given.” 


This rule could be applied at any moment to Clause 3 
of the Home Rule Bill ; it could likewise be applied at 
any moment to Clause 4—of course after sufficient 
time had been allowed for the clause to be reasonably 
debated ; and so on, clause by clause, through the 
whole Bill: a process which would be immensely 
facilitated if the Government would make a little 
statement beforehand—say, at the beginning of 
every week—of the proportionate amount of time 
they would deem reasonable for the discussion of 
each clause or set of clauses. Such a system, as we 
have many times remarked, would not only be 
orderly and unrevolutionary, but would eminently 
conduce to the general smoothness of business in the 
House. 


THE meetings of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
which have been held this week are a distinctly 
encouraging sign of the times. They prove that 
there is a large and influential section of our 
“political women” who do not regard Female Suffrage 
as the first if not the only question of importance in 
the world of politics. They show, too, that women 
are quite as capable as men are of realising the fact 
that opposition to them on one particular point 
does not imply any sort of general antagonism to 
them. The Federation at its meetings concerned 
itself with the actual political questions of the 
hour. The Ministerial programme, which has 
for the moment almost dropped out of sight in the 
House of Commons, received due attention, and it 
was made evident that the ladies forming the 
Federation are in hearty sympathy with the 
general policy of the Government and the majority 
of the House of Commons. Those who feel the 
gravest doubts as to the desirableness of revolutionis- 





ing the Constitution in order to give a few women 
the right to vote, and (as a necessary consequence) 
to sitin the House of Commons, are not the least 
ready to recognise the value of women’s work and 
influence in politics, and it is refreshing to find that 
sO Many women are ready to support the cause of 
progress without demanding as a reward the 
establishment of female suffrage. 


Mr. BRYCE was made the subject of a severe and 
combined attack in the House of Lords on Monday, 
All sections of the Tory peers joined in the onslaught, 
whilst Lord Sefton, in relating the sad tale of the 
sorrows and indignities to which he has been 
subjected, solemnly affirmed that he had never 
appointed a single magistrate for political reasons, 
We do not for a moment doubt Lord Sefton’s 
veracity ; but we confess we wonder that a sense of 
the ridiculous does not prevent his dwelling upon this 
point. Granting his absolute freedom from political 
prepossessions of any kind, we are still face to face 
with the remarkable fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the magistrates he has appointed in 
Lancashire for many years past have been of one 
political complexion, and that in recent years such 
a thing as the appointment of a Home Rule 
magistrate has been almost if not absolutely 
unknown. It is difficult to preserve one’s 
gravity when reading the lofty discourses of 
the Tory peers concerning the iniquity of 
political appointments to the bench. Seeing that 
throughout the length and breadth of England for 
seven years past hardly any magistrates have been 
appointed except those who were the supporters of 
the Tory Coercicnist Government, seeing that in 
many instances men have been induced to become the 
supporters of that Government from their belief that 
only by doing so could they hope to obtain a seat 
upon the bench, it is ludicrous to have these pompous 
protests from the Tory leaders. Mr. Bryce has acted 
not in the interests of the Liberal party, but in those 
of justice in the action he has taken in Lancashire, 
and we sincerely hope that his example will be reso- 
lutely followed in other parts of the country by the 
Lord Chancellor. 


We have hitherto in this country been happily 
unacquainted with one of the most degrading features 
of American journalism. But this week an American 
gentleman, who has pitched his tent amongst us with 
a view to acquiring a position in English society, and 
who in pursuit of his laudable ambition has pur- 
chased an evening newspaper, took pity on our 
ignorance and favoured us with a highly charac- 
teristic specimen of Western newspaper ways. 
We allude to the disgraceful attack on Mr. 
Arnold Morley which appeared in Monday’s Pall 
Mall Gazette—an attack quite in the style of 
the tactics which the lower sort of American news- 
papers resort to when a candidate for office is to be 
“knived.” The performance, we are glad to think, 
will not be repeated here. The English public 
have had enough of it, and the American gentle- 
man has probably learned by tli: time that if he 
wants to get on in English society that is not a 
good way of going about it. There is, doubtless, 
a class of politicians who would be glad enough 
to use him for such dirty work if such dirty work 
suited over here (which it does not); but even these 
would be glad to have as little as possible to do with 
him when he had served their purpose. The wmbre 
by whom he is surrounded are evidently incompetent 
advisers in this matter. 





Count KALNOKY's two statements 

ABROAD. at Saturday’s and Monday’s sittings 

of the Austrian Delegations together 

strengthen the favourable impression produced by 
the speech of the Emperor and the silence of the 
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Czar. The influences (he said) favourable to the 
maintenance of European peace continue to work ; 
the relations between the Governments of the Dual 
Monarchy and of Russia are thoroughly friendly ; 
the Balkan States are perfectly tranquil, and though 
there is no prospect of a general disarmament there 
is some hope of a truce in the military preparations 
of Continental Europe. The speech, like all speeches 
from Ministers of Foreign Affairs, takes too much ac- 
count of the feeling in Court and diplomatic circles, 
and too little both of that prevalent among the 
peoples and of the numerous incidents that may any 
day arise to set Europe in a blaze. The Russian 
Press, for instance, may not count for very much, 
but Panslavist feeling and intrigue and the sentiment 
of the non-German or non-Magyar subjects of Austria 
may easily combine to produce a dangerous explosive. 
And in the condition of the Turkish Empire there is 
a store of inflammable material which only the ex- 
tinction of that Empire can exhaust. 





STILL, so far as regards the immediate outlook, 
the speech is reassuring and satisfactory enough— 
except to the supporters of the German Army Bills, 
some of whose organs in the Press complain loudly 
of its unfavourable effect on their prospects. It is 
true, of course, that the speech deals with the im- 
mediate future, and the German Army Bills provide 
for a remoter period. But remote contingencies do 
not much affect the minds of the electorate any- 
where. 


WE refer elsewhere to the internal situation in 
France. One of the special dangers of France at 
the present time, in the absence of a strong and 
responsible Government, is the recrudescence of 
provocative activity along its colonial frontiers 
and amongst its Chauvinist Press at home. We 
are accustomed to something of the same kind 
ourselves on the eve of General Elections, but 
with France it is generally the inspiration of 
individual and thoroughly irresponsible adventure. 
M. de Lanessan, for example, “ Viceroy” of Annam, 
a genuine “prancing proconsul,” thinks it will be 
a great thing for his honour and glory and profit if 
he can grab all of Siam on the left bank of the 
Meikong and make the Meikong a French river. 
Who is there at home to check him if it be deemed 
bad policy just now to make this move? He knows 
very well that a Government of Dupuys are not 
likely to stay his hand, and are much more likely to be 
carried away by his projects, and so he goes ahead. 
This sort of thing would not be soserious if it were a 
case of isolated colonial enterprise, even though that 
enterprise were costly and probably worthless, as in 
Dahomey ; but when it is calculated to lead towards 
complications with a Power so peculiarly situated 
towards France as England is, and when French 
journals set themselves with incredible industry to 
giving it that aspect, the proceeding is mischievous 
in the highest degree. If there is any public man in 
France with a proper sense of the situation, he will 
do his best to get his countrymen to throw cold 
water on the Siam enterprise, until at least the elec- 
tions are over and a strong Government which can 
properly manage the affair in power. 





Tue Figaro has done its country a great and 
patriotic service this week. It sent a special corre- 
spondent—M. Dubois—to Egypt to get up material, 
as the corre:pondent confesses, for a typical Chau- 
vinist attack on the English oceupstion. But the 
correspondent inquired honestly, and has come back 
a Balaam. He found that the English occupation 
was not what French journalists whose travels are 








Dinner IN THE Trary.—The Midland Railway C mpany's announcement that 


the Third Class Dining Carriages would b> a fait accomoti in July has been followed 
by like notices by the other large Companies. On July 3rd the Midland Company 
will place on the Scotch and Northern service additional afternoon expresses, on 
which Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, and other refreshments will be served, both in 


first and third classes, in the best style, at mo lerate charges. 


limited to the Boulevards have painted it. He 
found that Englishmen, instead of persecuting 
the Egyptians, have been protecting them from op- 
pression ; that they have been honestly endeavouring 
to establish a reign of justice and law; that they 
have immensely improved the resources of the 
country ; and that it is at least premature to talk of 
the cry of Egypt for the Egyptians having a genuine 
or unanimous force. The remarkable thing is that M. 
Dubois has said all this in an elaborate article, and 
that the Figaro has had the courage to publish it. 
We feel certain this article will do a great deal of 
good, and we venture to say if more articles dealing 
with Anglo-French questions in a similar frank spirit 
were published in influential French papers, not only 
would a good deal of the misunderstanding between 
England and France be removed, but the foundation 
of a most important development in French foreign 
policy might be laid. 


THURSDAY next is the day appointed for the 
General Election in Germany, or rather for the first 
ballots. It cannot be said that the chance of the 
Army Bills has much improved. The Grand Duke 
of Baden has strongly advocated them in a speech 
to the War Veterans’ Association at Offenburg, but 
the support of these associations has been sufficiently 
exploited already, and the feeling against militarism 
is so strong in the country districts, and especially in 
South Germany, that the words even of a Sovereign 
will probably have little effect. Herr Richter, indeed, 
declares that only effective organisation is wanted 
to secure the rural electors in Prussia ; but of that, 
unfortunately, his Liberal Popular Party—at least, 
in the country districts—is destitute. The polling 
districts are very small, and the landlords and clergy 
are careful to obtain a large poll—sometimes ninety 
per cent.—in the interest of their own party. How- 
ever, the tone of the real supporters of the Govern- 
ment is extremely gloomy. We do not include 
Conservatives, for whom agricultural protection 
and bimetallism are the questions really at stake. 


HERR RICHTER, on the other hand, is extremely 
confident; and it is expected that in spite of the 
Liberal split his section of the party will carry some 
fifty seats. But the most hopeful of all are the 
Social Democrats. In order to take a census of the 
party, they are contesting 380 out of the 397 con- 
stituencies; they are making desperate efforts to 
capture Alsace and Lorraine; the programme formu- 
lated by Herr Liebknecht at Metz contains little 
(except a proposal that legal and medical aid shall 
be rendered gratuitously by the State) which is not 
part of the creed of English Advanced Liberalism ; 
and we can hardly doubt that at the second ballots 
they will secure many Liberal votes. However, they 
do not expect to obtain more than fifty or sixty 
seats—a considerable advance on the thirty-six they 
held in the last Reichstag. And the repeated 
dissolutions which some people in Germany expect 
can only increase their number. The Catholic 
Centre party, meanwhile, is going through the same 
sort of experience as the Catholics of Ireland in 
recent years. It has lost its aristocratic leaders, 
and some of the higher ecclesiastics. But the 
inferior clergy and the mass of the party are more 
united than ever; and there are the usual com- 
plaints that the parish priests are exercising their 
spiritual influence for political euds. Even the 
supporters of the Silesian secession under Count 
Huene do not much expect that it will secure any 
seats. 


PARTICULARISM meanwhile is rampant, and not 
only in Bavaria. There is even a Lithuanian party, 
which, we presume, demands the same concessions in 
respect of the use of its interesting language in the 
schools as were not long ago obtained by the Prussian 
Poles. If so, it assuredly deserves the sympathy 
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Imperial matter. There is a Hesse party and a 
Mecklenburg party, and all sorts of independent 
candidates, from Count Herbert Bismarck to Herr 
Ahlwardt, who now stands alone. In view of these 
complications, we need not expect that the first 
ballots will give us any very definite general result. 





Whaat will happen after the elections? One 
prophecy is that a compromise will be effected on the 
Army Bills, and that the real struggle will develop 
later—on Protection, Bimetallism, and the return 
(perhaps) of the Jesuits as an order. Another is 
that, should the elections result in the return of 
a large and decisive Opposition majority, the 
Reichstag will be dissolved again and again ; 
and a fierce controversy is now in progress as 
to the constitutionality of this proceeding — 
Prince Bismarck, of course, taking part, through 
his organ, as a champion of Parliamentary right 
against autocracy. Manifestations, too, against 
universal suffrage are being got up in view of this 
struggle, and a scheme of election by many degrees 
—the communal councils appearing at the bottom 
and the legislature at the top—seems to find some 
favour among the supporters of the Government. 
The Emperor, however, is said to have declared 
emphatically that he will not have any tampering 
with the suffrage or the mode of election ; and both 
his own attitude and that of the Government— 
except perhaps the Military Press Bureau—have 
agreeably falsified the sinister expectations that 
were, not unnaturally, entertained at the outset. 





Tue Belgian Chamber has this week begun the 
discussion of the reform of the Senate. Here, as in 
the matter of the franchise, it seems as if no proposal 
will secure the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
Ministry favours the election of the Senators by 
specially chosen electors, and the restriction of the 
electorate who choose these electors to persons over 
thirty-five years of age—another example of that 
curious distrust of youth which has already been 
seen in connection with the plural vote. More- 
over, the Senatorial electors are to be classified 
in such a way as to secure the “representation of 
interests "—in other words, of the various professions 
and the artisan class. This is a favourite device of 
Continental doctrinaires, but is not (we think) in 
force anywhere except in Austria. Itseems to be the 
only part of the scheme which finds general support. 
Among the Liberals objection is very generally 
taken to the restriction, or, as the phrase is, the 
“amputation” of the proposed electorate of the first 
degree: and the system of double election has many 
adversaries both among all the sections of the party 
and among the Right. It is possible, therefore, that 
there may be another deadlock—and it is hardly 
likely that a general strike will this time be organised 
to induce the Chamber to make up its mind. 


From 1846 until last Sunday the Canton of Berne 
had lived under the same Constitution. But marked 
differences existed between the older part of the 
Canton and the Bernese Jura, which, since its in- 
corporation in 1816, had maintained its own poor law 
and other peculiar institutions. These have now 
been abolished, and the administration of the Canton 
unified, by the new Constitution adopted on Sunday 
by a vote of approximately 56,000 to 13,500, the 
minority being drawn chiefly from the districts 
affected. It is curious that the abolished Constitution 
was not only older than the first proper Federal 
Constitution, but was the oldest of any of the exist- 
ing Cantonal Constitutions. We have heard much 
of late years of the natural Conservatism of Demo- 
cracies. Considering what a complicated matter 


Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemplo in East 
London, thev should buy Bavayt & Mav's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are cepriving the workers in Eart London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





Constitution-making is, we cannot trace any apathy 
in respect of it either in Switzerland or in America. 


THE Italian Ministry has surmounted the danger 
with which it was threatened in the Senate—a 
defeat on its Pensions Bill—by the narrow and 
unexpected majority of ten votes. But as an im- 
portant part of the Bill is postponed for recon. 
sideration and amendment until November next, 
the progress of the Ministerial programme is not 
accelerated much. The debate was noticeable for 
the frank announcement of the Premier that only two 
fresh taxes could be borne by the nation—the grist 
tax, which is universally detested ; and a progressive 
tax on income, or on capital, which nobody can 
venture to propose. But the annual deficits show a 
considerable decline. Still, there are no signs as 
yet of any considerable reforms from the present 
Ministry ; their plan for the amalgamation of the 
banks of issue has been unfavourably received ; they 
have many rocks ahead during the debate on the 
Civil Marriage Law ; and the trials of the defaulting 
officials of the Banca Romana and Banca di Napoli 
(the latter of which began on Monday) will probably 
be fertile in startling revelations. 





A MINISTERIAL crisis in Spain has been averted— 
partly, it would seem, in view of the threatening 
attitude of the Republicans—and an arrangement 
come to between the Ministerialists and the Con- 
servative Opposition for the passage of a portion of 
the financial programme of the Government before 
the adjournment in July. Republicans, however, 
are not the only enemies of the present régime who 
are active just now. There has been a demonstra- 
tion of 20,000 persons at Pampeluna against certain 
of the Customs reforms of the Government; and there 
is a small but suggestive recrudescence of Carlist 
manifestations in the Basque provinces. 


HopeEFUL telegrams arrive from Greece as to the 
payment of the July coupon, but so far they have 
been accepted with considerable reserve. Probably 
the Chamber will be dissolved; certainly the 
Ministry has nothing to gain by meeting it now. 
But there seems little probability at present that the 
position would be improved after a General Election. 





TuE fall of the Argentine Ministry is apparently 
due to the action of the President, who has objected 
to the policy of the Ministers of War and Finance. 
They have taken their colleagues with them into 
retirement. To the English public the matter is 
chiefly of influence as delaying the negotiations for 
the “ scaling down” of the interest on the debt: but 
the new Minister of Finance, Sefor Avellaneda, is 
not likely to alter the policy of his predecessor. 





THSorpHRASTE RENAUDOT, the founder 

LITERATURE, of the Gazelte de France, whose statue 
SCIENCE, etc. Was unveiled in Paris on Sunday, de- 
serves commemoration for manifold 

reasons. He was the father of the modern news- 
paper ; he originated at once the registry office and 
the profession of advertising agent; he introduced 
into France the Mont-de-Piété—which in some of the 
smaller trades is really a people’s bank—and suggested 
the idea of public auction-rooms. Moreover, he wa: 
a physician, and an innovator in medicine; and, as 
he is reputed to be the first physician of modern 
times who ever gave advice to the poor gratis, his 
work may be claimed as the root of the charitable 
dispensary. A curious telegraphic blunder was 
made in connection with the inauguration. Renaudot 
was born in Loudun (Vienne). The telegraph, or its 
interpreters, made this London, as the great Dic- 
tionnaire Larousse had done long ago; and the 
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Times, naturally enough, hastened to tender con- 
gratulations “from the city of Renaudot’s birth.” 


TuHE first volume of the new and cheaper edition 
of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” which 
has just appeared, contains numerous small changes 
in the text, and incorporates the very latest inform- 
ation on the constitutional history of the United 
States down to the present time. We hope shortly 
to notice at length this reissue of the most remark- 
able work in applied political science which has been 
published, at any rate, since De Tocqueville's 
“ Democratie en Amérique,” and which at one bound 
attained classic rank on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Apropos of a recent controversy in our columns 
respecting the ultimate fate of books sent to critics 
for review, we learn from a French contemporary, 
who has been discussing the subject, that no less a 
personage than M. Anatole France has just been con- 
victed of the deadly crime in this connection—a 
crime outrivalling that of his own Sylvestre Bonnard. 
As a man was lounging amongst the second-hand 
bookstalls of the quays the other day, he came 
across, in what corresponds in Paris to the fourpenny 
box, a volume of poems, “du ‘bon poéte,’ Francois 
Fabié,” on whose first page was written in the 
poet’s hand a pious dedication to the eminent 
critic. It was a presentation copy that M. Anatole 
France had sold! He has been accused of treason, but 
our contemporary remarks that it is the custom of 
critics when ridding themselves of presentation copies 
to tear out the dedicatory page, and that M. France 
must only have omitted the precaution through an 
oversight in this instance. A fellow-critic, coming 
forward in M. France’s defence, describes his own 
case. He receives about two thousand five hundred 
volumes a year; he keeps six hundred, and sells the 
rest. He has been a critic twenty years; if he had 
kept all he received, he would need half the cellars 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale. “I have recourse to 
the second-hand booksellers,” he says, “ not to make 
money (all that paper does not bring me a hundred 
francs a month), but to prevent my house from 
becoming uninhabitable.” 





CivIL time, as everyone is aware, is reckoned from 
the preceding midnight, while astronomical time 
commences daily at noon, so that at present we have 
two distinct ways of counting time—the former 
adopted for use by the world in general, the latter 
by astronomers and sailors. In order to get out 
of this difficulty, an International Conference at 
Washington as far back as 1884 unanimously resolved 
that as soon as it might be practicable astronomical 
and nautical days should everywhere begin at mean 
midnight; but the matter, although much talked 
about at the time, has not been proceeded with 
any further. The question has again been 
taken up by a joint committee of two Canadian 
institutions, and with the intention of finding 
out the opinions of astronomers of all nations 
they have issued a circular putting the ques- 
tion whether the change to the standard of mean 
midnight is desirable. That there are on both 
sides advantages and disadvantages in such a change 
cannot be denied ; but it seems that if one system of 
time-reckoning can be obtained, the alteration should 
be made, even at the expense of a little incon- 
venience (which, by the way, would soon be over- 
come). The suggestion that such a change should 
not come into vogue until the first day of the next 
century seems to have many points in its favour. 





Mr. Epwin Boorn, the head of the 

OBITUARY. dramatic profession in America, made 
himself known to the English play- 

going public on two occasions—at the Haymarket in 
1861, when he hardly created an adequate impres- 


sion, and at the Lyceum in 1880 on Mr. Irving's 
invitation, when his performances excited the pro- 
foundest interest on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the United States, especially in the remoter districts 
which are not yet blasés enough for Shakespeare to 
spell ruin, his popularity was unbounded; but his 
career had been much chequered by financial 
and family misfortunes—notably the assassination 
of President Lincoln by his younger brother. 
Bishop Charles von Hefelé, formerly Bishop of 
Rottenburg, was an author of many learned 
works on the history of the Christian Church, but 
will be best remembered as one of the strongest 
opponents of the promulgation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility in 1870. Herr Hans Peter Holst 
was a leading Danish poet, Court Dramatist by 
special appointment, and unofficially a kind of peet 
laureate. Some of his poems in the latter capacity 
had been translated into many languages, including 
English. He had done good service, moreover, in 
editing and selecting the poetry of hiscountry for edu- 
cational purposes. Mr. F.S. Dymoke held the curious 
ceremonial office of hereditary Queen’s Champion, the 
duties of which, however, have been in abeyance 
since the accession of George IV. Mr. George Potter 
was one of the best-known leaders of the older gener- 
ation of Trades Unionism. He did admirable service 
some five-and-twenty years ago as editor of the 
Beehive ; he had taken a leading part in the great 
labour difficulty in the London building trades’ in 
1859 ; he opened the first Trade Union Congress, and 
represented the working men of London at 
Garibaldi’s reception in 1860, and he was one of the 
most active members of the Reform League of 1866. 
Of late years younger men had arisen to take his 
place, and his last public appearance was in the 
abortive demonstration in Trafalgar Square a few 
weeks ago against the Local Veto Bill. 








ANARCHISTS IN PARLIAMENT. 





\ [ INISTERS have now had another week’s ex- 
perience of the manner in which their op; 

nents are seeking to deal with the Home Rule 5 
This week, as last week, the real leader of the 
Opposition has been a gentleman who was once him- 
self a Home Ruler, and who might reasonably have 
been expected to be a Home Ruler to-day and an 
ardent supporter of the present measure. This is un- 
questionably the first and most remarkable anomaly 
in the political situation. It is Mr. Chamberlain, the 
man who did more than any other member of the 
Liberal Government of 1880 to strengthen the position 
of Mr. Parnell and to make Home Rule inevitable, who 
is leading the attempt to kill this Bill, and with it 
Mr. Gladstone and the Government. But the next 
anomaly in the situation is hardly less remarkable. 
The tactics by means of which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
party—for the whole Tory Opposition are now 
serving under his banner—are seeking to gain their 
ends are such as no responsible political party ever 
adopted before. By pretended amendments which 
do not amend, oy stupid and frivolous and hypo- 
critical speeches, by interminable disquisitions upon 
trifles, and by the solemn setting forth of proposi- 
tions in which nobody even professes to believe, they 
are spinning out the proceedings on the Bill to such 
an extent that, as matters stand, the measure cannot 
possibly pass through the House of Commons before 
next Christmas. These “gentlemen of England,” 
these high-minded representatives of the party of 
law and order, these honest champions of the supre- 
macy and independence of the Imperial Parliament, 
are deliberately reducing Parliamentary government 
to a farce, are prostituting the forms of procedure 
which have grown up through centuries in the great- 
est deliberative assembly in the world, and are tramp- 





ling under foot the traditions on the maintenance 
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of which the honour of the national name de- 
pends, in order to serve their miserable and purely 
selfish ends. It is, as everybody can see for himself, 
a dangerous game which they are playing. It is the 
game of the Parliamentary Anarchist. If it is hence- 
forth to be played by either side indiscriminately, 
whenever it happens to be in a minority, then there 
is for ever an end of Parliamentary government in 
Great Britain. Legislation of every sort, save that 
which commands universal approval, will become 
impossible, and the House of Commons, the foster- 
mother of the free institutions of the world, will 
perish beneath the weight of a universal contempt. 
This fact—a fact which stares us in the face 
every morning when we open our newspapers—is the 
governing factor in the political situation. The 
question which Ministers and the majority have to 
face is not the fate of the Home Rule Bill. We 
yield to none in our loyalty to Home Rule, and in 
our determination to persevere in the fight until 
victory is attained. But there is something far 
more important even than Home Rule now at issue. 
That something is the future of the British Parlia- 
ment. It is the deliberate conspiracy of Obstruction 
in which ex-Ministers, Privy Councillors of high 
degree, eminent statesmen, and—save the mark !— 
self-styled “ patriots,” are now engaged that the 
Government and the people of Great Britain 
must confront and defeat, unless they are pre- 
pared to see their greatest and noblest heritage 
destroyed before their very eyes. Is it possible to 
hope that there may be among our opponents some 
who revolt against the method of fighting to which 
the Parliamentary Opposition has resorted? Can 
the editors of the Spectator, for example, in their 
hearts approve of the way in which, tongue in cheek 
and sneer on lips, one Right Honourable opponent of 
Home Rule after another rises in his place to make 
a speech which he knows to be useless, dishonest, 
and absurd, and which he only makes because 
in doing so he is adding to the heap of words 
under which he hopes eventually to see the 
Ministerial Bill buried? What Tories are doing 
to-day Liberals and Radicals might do to-morrow, 
if they happened to be in a minority. Is it 
possible that there is no one on the Opposition 
benches, or in the Opposition Press, who can look 
beyond the narrow horizon of the moment, and 
realise the fact that a victory gained by such means 
as those which are now being employed by the 
Unionist party in the House of Commons would, in 
its effects upon the greatest of English institutions, 
be a thousand times worse than a defeat? We can- 
not believe that patriotism and loyalty, to say 
nothing of statesmanlike foresight, have so entirely 
passed away from our opponents that there is no 
man among them who realises this fact. But if 
there are any who do realise it, they remain silent ; 
whilst the Anarchist conspiracy does its deadly work. 
It is for Ministers and for their supporters in 
Parliament to determine whether these hateful tactics 
are or are not to succeed. For our part, we cannot 
for a moment believe in their success. We cannot 
believe that those Parliamentary forms which our 
glorious forerunners devised for the purpose of 
protecting the high: honour and independence of 
their body, can be turned to use for the purpose of 
destroying that honourandabasing that independence. 
The knot which has been woven so skilfully by reck- 
less men is undoubtedly a tangled and difficult one. 
But if it cannot be untied, it can be cut; and it will 
be a thousand times better to risk the creation of a 
new precedent, which shall restore its old vigour and 
practical usefulness to Parliamentary Government, 
rather than leave the House of Commons to perish 
miserably and ignominiously under the pressure of 





outworn precedents that are now only used to be 
abused, the spirit of which is abandoned or for. 
gotten, and the letter of which literally killeth, 
Everybody knows and everybody admires the 
chivalric tenderness of the devotion with which 
Mr. Gladstone watches over every part, no matter 
how insignificant in itself, of the great Parliamentary 
machine, in the guidance of which he has had so 
great a share during the last sixty years. It would 
be strange if to him, at least, any suggestion of 
revolutionary alteration in its procedure were not 
to seem almost sacrilegious. Alas! that there is 
among his opponents so little of his own spirit of 
chivalrous devotion to the pattern Parliament of the 
world. If there were more of it, it would be un- 
necessary now to speak of the imminence of a 
change which shall put an end to the dreary con- 
spiracy of talk by means of which it is sought to 
reduce Parliament to impotence. But the House 
of Commons has a great work in hand, and it is 
bound to do it. It cannot let its own pledges to 
ihe nation be reversed, not by argument, not by 
change of circumstances or change of opinion, but 
merely by a successful abuse on the part of the 
minority of the forms of the House. Nor must it 
forget that behind the Home Rule Bill stand other 
measures which demand early consideration, to the 
adoption of which Parliament is, indeed, pledged 
during the present year. The nation stands at the 
gate of the House, watching the fierce struggle that 
is being carried on within. It is a fight for life— 
for that free Parliamentary life by which alone we 
can preserve our existence among the nations. Other 
representative assemblies, infinitely less illustrious, 
infinitely less powerful than our own, have had to 
face the same problem, to confront the same enemy. 
And these have found safety in courage—in the 
courage which can make new precedents where 
the old ones have failed, and which can stamp out a 
conspiracy even when the conspirators hide them- 
selves within the meshes of Parliamentary forms of 
procedure. Will the leaders of the majority in the 
present House of Commons have the courage which 
has thus been shown by meaner rivals elsewhere? 
Will they dare to face the realities of the situation, 
and to cut down to the very roots the noisome plant 
of Parliamentary Obstruction? It seems to many 
that upon the answer to this question depends some- 
thing of infinitely greater moment than even the 
fate of the Home Rule Bill. 








BAITING MR. GLADSTONE. 





JT was not without reason that we last week called 

attention to the bad temper which is unhappily 
one of the most characteristic features of tke present 
political situation. Public attention has now been 
formally called to this particular symptom, and we 
have some reason to hope that it will not have been 
called to it in vain. For some time past the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons have not furnished 
pleasant reading for those of us who value the best 
characteristics of our English public life. It has 
been made painfully apparent that there is a section— 
we trust a small and unimportant section—of the 
Opposition which has come to the conclusion that 
by unmannerly interruptions of members of the 
Government when they are speaking upon the 
Home Rule Bill they can successfully promote 
the opposition to that measure. And when 
we speak of members of the Government, it need 
hardly be said that we refer chiefly to Mr. Gladstone, 
upon whom in the long and wearying debates 
in Committee the chief burden of the defence of 
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the Bill has fallen. Mr. Gladstone is a very old 
man; he has already surpassed the years which the 
Psalmist allots as the span of human life; and for 
this reason, if for no other, it might well have been 
supposed that any appearance of his in public would 
have been treated with respect by even the most 
envenomed and the most foolish of his opponents. 
This, unhappily, has not been the case; and from 
certain members of the{House he has been subjected, 
whenever he rose, to rude and noisy interruptions 
well calculated to try the nerve of a younger man, 
and cruel and revolting when applied to one of his 
years. It is not surprising that the members of his 
own party, who venerate not merely his age, but his 
genius and his worth, have been moved to profound 
indignation by insults which each one of them 
resents as though they were levelled against his own 
father. We do not desire to exaggerate either the 
character or the extent of these insults. Undoubtedly 
the facetious writer in the Daily News, who, in a pas- 
sage which has received the attention of Parliament, 
sought to give prominence to the matter, did 
exaggerate. Exaggeration is of the very essence of 
satire. But we wish we could say that in this 
instance the exaggeration was violent or unnatural. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. Every man who 
sits in the House of Commons must be aware of the 
fact that from a certain quarter night by night there 
have proceeded sounds and cries, the only object of 
which has apparently been to embarrass a man of 
very advanced years when attempting to the best of 
his ability to discharge a very difficult duty. The 
motive of the writer in the Daily News in accentuat- 
ing this deplorable fact’ was a worthy and a generous 
one, and we should be amazed at the conduct of Mr. 
Chamberlain in attempting to treat his action as a 
breach of privilege, were it not for the fact that we 
are indebted to the member for Birmingham for 
having incidentally drawn from the lips of Mr. 
Gladstone one of his happiest and most characteristic 
utterances. 

The Prime Minister’s speech on Monday night, 
on the motion of Mr. Chamberlain, will be regarded 
by men of all parties as one of the noblest, as it was 
certainly one of the most generous, ever delivered in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone might have 
fallen a victim to the temptation put in his way by 
his own enthusiastic followers, and might easily have 
aroused strong feeling on their part by dwelling 
seriously on the affronts which have undoubtedly 
been offered to him. He took a nobler and, we 
venture to say, a wiser course. Speaking the senti- 
ments of a gentleman—and without irreverence we 
may add of a Christian—he calmly put on one side 
any thought of the indignities to which he had been 
exposed. Nay, he went further, and offered to the 
House of Commons the best and only defence which 
could be made on behalf of his assailants. He 
admitted the truth which all feel, that this 
controversy upon the Home Rule question has 
stirred the deepest emotions in the breasts 
of all who take a part in our public life, and that, as 
a natural consequence, every disputant in the great 
arena has been tempted to express himself with 
a strength and freedom not commonly associated 
with our Parliamentary debates. Casting thus the 
mantle of his overflowing charity over those who 
had assailed him, he strove to draw the House 
of Commons away from any question of mere 
personalities to that wider and greater question 
of the spirit in which public questions ought to 
be discussed in the greatest assembly the world 
has ever known. Nothing could be more touch- 
ing and nothing more beautiful than the 
temper in which he treated the incident to 
which Mr. Chamberlain had called attention. It 





was not the old man eloquent who spoke on this 
occasion, but the lofty and generous soul that could 
see through the din and dust of the great conflict 
the graver and more momentous issues that affect 
the very springs of our national life, the very founda- 
tions of our national character. To him it matters 
less than nothing what insults are offered to his 
name. Inspired by that sense of duty which through 
so many years of an arduous and self-sacrificing 
career has been the guiding motive of his life, he 
can pass through the froth and tumult of mere party 
warfare without being so much as conscious of the 
spray of paltry and vulgar insult that is cast in his 
face. In his own eyes he is but a single citizen, 
striving with all his might to secure the triumph of 
the cause which he believes to be that of truth and 
justice; and those who oppose him he can regard as 
being men as high-minded and sincere as himself— 
misled, it is true, by grievous error, but actuated by 
a sense of duty not inferior to his own. This is the 
spirit of the statesman and the gentleman; this is 
the temper in which the best and noblest minds in 
all countries and in all ages have mingled in the 
battle of conflicting opinions. It is a great and 
memorable example which Mr. Gladstone has now 
offered to the House of Commons, and we cannot 
but believe that it will have its effect in the future 
deliberations of that assembly upon the question 
with which it is now immediately concerned. 

Again we would repeat the appeal we made last 
week to the men of all parties to do what they can 
to assuage the bitterness of the contest in which 
we are now engaged. We ask no man to abate one 
jot or tittle of his earnestness in the proclamation 
of the principles in which he himself believes. We 
neither expect nor hope that this great struggle, 
the climax of centuries of strife, can be carried to 
an end without strong feelings and strong speech on 
both sides. But in the interests of the nation and 
of our character as a people, we trust that the 
disputants will at least be able in the main to give 
each other credit for being the witnesses of truth. 
By all means let us fight, and fight to the bitter 
end; but let us at least remember that we are English 
gentlemen, that neither side can claim an absolute 
monopoly of good feeling and honesty, and that 
rudeness and violence are not only the marks of a 
defeated cause, but the signs of a vulgarity of mind 
and character which each one of us must in his heart 
despise. It is sad to think that such a man as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall should feel himself constrained to 
write, as he has done this week, of the “ duplicity and 
madness’ of Mr. Gladstone, and should proclaim 
him to be “politically and judicially worthy of a 
traitor’s doom.”’ But we may make large allowances 
for a man of Professor Tyndall’s character and 
genius. The world can make none for those men of 
smaller calibre who think that they are doing honour 
to themselves and service to their cause by heaping 
unmannerly insults upon a great statesman who has 
at least staked, not only his brief future in this world, 
but his reputation for all time, upon a cause which 
is at any rate that of the weak against the strong, 
and of the poor against the powerful. 








MR. CARNEGIE’S DREAM. 





PET idea of ours in Tue Speaker has been an 
alliance between England and the United 
States. We have long advocated this idea, urging 


it in season and out of season, in the hope of getting 
it impressed at length upon influential minds. We 
have held that, having regard to America’s inevitable 
growth as a naval power and to the natural ties of 
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kindred which already exist between the two nations, 
our true foreign policy of the future must work 
in this direction; and we have addressed ourselves 
equally to American and English opinion. Our 
pleasure in making a convert is always great, but 
when that convert is a very conspicuous and influen- 
tial person, we indeed feel that we have not laboured 
in vain. It was with some such emotion in our 
minds that we started to read this week an article 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie in the North American 
Review, in which, in the triumphant style of 
“Triumphant Democracy,” our Anglo-American 
alliance seemed to be advocated. Our flattering 
emotion did not continue long without alloy. 
Let us confess at once that if we have 
really caught a convert in Mr. Carnegie (which is 
not quite clear) it is a case of catching a Tartar. 
The zeal of the convert in that case has far outrun, 
out-bounded, and out-pranced the modest zeal of his 
converter. ‘True, the germ of our idea is distinguish- 
able, but, if it be, into what a magnificent plant of 
fantasy has it grown! Indeed, we can never believe 
that of so simple a germ so wonderful a product 
was begot, and we are fain to conclude that, 
unaided by us, it has sprung direct from Mr. 
Carnegie’s own brain. For it is not a mere alliance 
between England and America which Mr. Carnegie 
advocates, but an actual fusion of the two nations 
under the title of the Re-United States. The re- 
spective national debts are to be united, and the 
constitutions of both countries harmoniously 
blended into one. All the difficulties of this 
project which may appear to less daring minds 
Mr. Carnegie waives aside with an imperial gesture. 
It is only the “ease”’ and “the very simplicity ”’ 
of the thing which amazes him. The Colonies, for 
example (to consider the matter only from the 
English point of view), might to some appear a 
difficulty. Let the Colonies go, says Mr. Carnegie; 
they are going to form confederations of indepen- 
dent States in any case. India? “ Britain,” he 
says, “‘ will ere long be relieved from its dangerous 
position there. The people will be granted the 
right of self-government, and will be réady upon 
short notice to establish themselves as an in- 
dependent Power.” Mr. Carnegie knows better 
than any of us, for, he says, “my experience 
in India, travelling as an American, gave me 
an insight into the forces and aspirations of its 
people which the citizen of the conquering nation is 
never permitted to obtain.”” He does not say how 
he expects the sheik to get along with the Baboo, or 
the Hindoo with the Mahometan in homo- 
geneous independence, once we have gone, but 
he implies that, once we have gone, that is no 
business of ours. Then, again, the monarchy 
would of course be incompatible with the Re-United 
States, which would all elect a common president, 
as they do now in America; but here again 
Mr. Carnegie sees no difficulty. The Prince of 
Wales, he is convinced, would not “stand in the 
way, so “‘wise friends” of the Prince tell him. 
H.R.H. believes he is going to be the last English 
hereditary ruler. As tor the Queen, Mr. Carnegie 
is certain she “would give up much beyond her 
crown” to bring about this great reunion. We 
must really quote some,of his own words about Her 
Majesty and that “sublime act” of abolishing 
the monarchy which he hopes she will perform :— 


Never in the history of the world has it been in the 
power of any human being to perform so great an act, or 
to secure so commanding a place among “the immortal few 
who were not born to die.” All the saints in the calendar 
would give place to Saint Victoria were Providence to 
favour her by calling her to perform a mission so fraught 
with blessing to her people and to the world. There would be 












bat two names set apart for ever in the annals of the English- 
speaking race—names farther beyond all other names than 
any name now known to man is beyond that of all his 
fellows—Victoria and Washington—patron saints of our 
race ; he, the conqueror, who manlike drew the sword in 
righteous quarrel ; she, womanlike, the angel of peace and 
reconciliation ; each adding lustre to the other, and equal 
in power and glory. For such a mission and such a destiny 
even Queen Victoria on bended knee might pray. 

We fear our insular imagination is as yet insuf- 
ficiently regenerate to enable us to soar among the 
empyrean heights to which this eagle-pinioned 
language would invite us. The worst of it is, we 
fear Her Majesty will prove equally insular, and that 
Mr. Carnegie’s little suggestion must reverberate in 
hollow space. 

With all our limitations, however, let us say that 
we are rather pleased that Mr. Carnegie has 
delivered this outburst. Though the cartridge is 
blank and the detonation preposterous, it is aimed, 
after all, in a good direction. We refer, of course, 
only to the direction of a closer understanding 
between England and the United States; and let us 
say that we not only do not conceive that under- 
standing in the absolutely grotesque form depicted 
by Mr. Carnegie, but neither do we conceive it in the 
licking-creation, mopping-up-the-map-of- Europe 
spirit in which, withanexuberant disregard for the rest 
of mankind, he describes its operations. Our idea is of 
a purely practical nature. We believe the formation 
of an Anglo-American alliance is a perfectly feasible 
matter, and so is the ultimate “ uniting and knitting 
together ’’ of all the English-speaking nations in a 
common but independent understanding, offensive 
and defensive, military and industrial. The Behring 
Sea Commission and Mr. Cremer’s motion for a 
general treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States are both important steps 
towards this consummation. But there is one thing 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Cremer, and all of us have got to 
keep in mind. The settlement of the Irish question 
is the sine qué non of this, as of many other projects. 
Neither America can move effectively in this direction, 
nor can England move, while that sore is left open 
and disaffection and potential enmity to England are 
left to rankle in the breasts of the “ sea-divided Gael.” 
As Dr. Conan Doyle now puts it, and as we have put 
it before, this needs to be an understanding, not of 
the Anglo-Saxon, but of the Anglo-Celtic race. 








THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

HE Resolution which was passed by the House 

of Commons last week by a slender majority 
has already been cited as an instance of the 
incapacity of that Assembly to appreciate the 
gravity of the Indian problem. In reality all it 
proves is the growing impatience of the House of 
false positions and sham arguments. As to the 
utility or the futility of competitive examination 
in certain branches of learning, when regarded 
as the instrument for the selection of men to fill 
important administrative offices, much can _ be 
said, and at least as much for the futility as for the 
utility. But the question of competitive exam- 
ination as an instrument of selection was not before 
the House on the occasion we refer to. No candid 
man will deny that so long as Britain holds India, 
and makes herself responsible for the great and 
glorious task of maintaining unbroken the Paz 
Britannica throughout our Kastern Empire, we are 
perfectly entitled (if it be necessary) to say that as 
the responsibility is ours so must be the power, and 
that therefore we mean to keep certain great ad- 
ministrative offices for men of our own race. There 
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would be nothing in this declaration to be ashamed of. 
British rule is a blessing for India, and it is a rule 
which is maintained by the British soldier. The 
native army cannot be indefinitely increased. Its 
discipline and its loyalty depend upon the presence 
of a certain proportion of our men. If the native 
soldier sees us fighting and dying, he will fight and 
die on our side; but if not, not. If, therefore, it be 
considered prudent that a few hundred administrative 
offices in India should be reserved for Britons, let us 
say so; but neither was this the question whieh was 
brought under the notice of the House last week by 
Mr. Herbert Paul in a speech of admirable lucidity. 
The question was this. The Civil Service 
examination is declared to be open to the natives 
of India just as much as to ourselves. This 
has been proclaimed on every housetop; but as 
against the natives, and for the express purpose 
of making it difficult for them to procure ad- 
mission into the fold, it is a rule that the 
examination which guards the entrance shall be 
held in London alone. Apart from any special 
circumstances, this is obviously grossly unfair. 
To say that A in London and B in Calcutta or 
Bombay are equally eligible for an appointment, 
but that the examination shall be in A’s drawing- 
room, would be to deny in act what had been 
affirmed in word. Sir George Chesney, who opposed 
the resolution, attempted to lay great stress upon 
the necessity for what is called viva voce examination, 
and the impossibility of submitting candidates to 
this test in India. This is just one of those sham 
arguments of which the House of Commons is 
justly impatient. There are difficulties, perhaps, in 
securing that the two sets of examiners shall have 
the same standard. But these surely are not in- 
surmountable. Another argument was this: the 
obstacle we place, if overcome, is some proof of 
the moral fitness of the candidate. A Baboo 
who is prepared to back his fitness with £1,000, 
which is the sum at which the expenses 
of. an examination in London has been calculated, 
must be a good fellow who in a great crisis would 
prove himself a hero. We entirely fail to see this. 
A Baboo with £1,000 is no better than a Baboo 
without £1,000. The test is imposed not because 
we believe in one Baboo more than another, but 
because there are a great many more Baboos without 
£1,000 than with that sum. Then it was said 
that residence in this country is most important. 
So it is—so important that it ought to be made 
compulsory. The real danger is that competitive 
examination, whether in India or in England, may 
let in men whose qualifications are intellectual only, 
not physical or social—a description which applies 
with special force to a Jarge number of the educated 
natives of India. For English candidates the Uni- 
versities and the public schools have practically 
obviated this danger—and so they must for Indian 
candidates. In our opinion, no man, whatever his 
nationality, ought to be eligible for any one of these 
appointments who has not lived at least three years 
in the United Kingdom and graduated at one or 
another of our numerous Universities. But when 
may this lengthened residence be fairly demanded ? 
Not, surely, before the first examination. That is 
asking too much. Suppose the candidate fail to 
pass, as in a competitive examination many must, 
it would be a cruel thing to have sacrificed so much 
of his time and so seriously to have interfered with 
his career in his native land. 
The case is one which 


should be handled 


courageously. There is no need to be frightened by 
our own Proclamations, or by a handful of discon- 
We have kept good faith on all 
We have thrown open what is 


tented Baboos. 
points save this one. 





called the Provincial Service on terms of perfect 
equality to natives. The greater part of the clerical 
work of the service is now done by natives. Only the 
high and important offices remain to be considered, 
which offices we should be perfectly justified in reserv- 
ing for ourselves if necessary. If it is necesary, let us 
say so and act accordingly. It is far kinder to do 
so than to allow natives to enter the service and 
then withhold promotion from them. If, however, 
it is not necessary, let the first examination be held 
in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, as well as in 
London ; but insist upon all who pass it taking up 
their residence in the United Kingdom for three 
years, and graduating at one of our Universities. 
If at the end of that time they are not thought fit 
for a post, they can still be rejected. Finesse, plots, 
dodges, devices, to take back with one hanc what 
you give with the other, seldom accomplish any good 
end, though they often make a good cause look 
suspiciously like a bad one. 








FRANCE BEFORE THE ELECTIONS. 





T is evident that France is already beginning to 
enter upon the great electoral struggle which is 
to end the nonage of the Republic and to test its 
fitness to survive. The would-be leaders have already 
begun to put forward electoral programmes. There 
are even the customary stirrings at the outposts— 
those appeals to Chauvinism which do not fail to be 
made whenever the ferment of the national mind is 
expected to be sufficiently great. A “spirited colonial 
policy * is preparing its opportunity in Siam, and the 
journalists of the Boulevard have fallen back once 
more upon perfide Albion. Meanwhile France, the 
nation at large, silent, patient, bears itself with a 
marvellous steadiness which offers the most singular 
contrast to the noise and bustle of its little public 
men. Never, indeed, we venture to say, has the 
greatness of France been more impressive to ob- 
servant eyes than as it has appeared of late, looming 
behind the clouds of the miserable political situation 
which began with the Panama revelations, and 
which is by no ‘means over yet. These coming 
elections are undoubtedly the most pregnant crisis 
for France since she came beneath the régime of the 
Third Republic; and we only wish it were possible to 
impress upon these same public men and those who 
listen to them how genuine is the sympathy with 
which the crisis is being watched in perfide 
Albion, and how great is their folly in striving to 
make enemies for their country where it is very 
possible to cultivate important friends. 

The electoral programmes are helping to define 
the internal situation, though, so far, they have 
done little to supply the great desideratum of the 
time—a clear issue upon which men may range 
themselves in large and simple divisions for the 
purposes of regular party government. They are 
helping to bring into fuller prominence the fact that 
now for the first time since the Revolution all 
France is reunited without arriére pensée in support 
of a form of government, and that form of government 
the Republic. Republican candidates for power are at 
last driven to frame their appeals without reference 
to the adherents of rival régimes. It is true that the 
puerile M. Dupuy has sought to treat the Ralliés 
of the Right as if they were still pariahs and outlaws, 
but this proceeding only serves to emphasise the 
other significant fact of the situation—the littleness 
as well as the unworthiness of the men who happen 
to be just now on the surface of French affairs. 
M. Goblet and M. Constans are at least of larger 
calibre than M. Dupuy, and they have not fallen 
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into his mistake. 
at last struck its roots amongst every class of 
French citizens, and so firmly that even the shock- 


The Republic, it is clear, has 


eight months has been 
unable to loosen its hold. The bye-elections 
have proved that. It not only is recognised 
as the form of government which divides Frenchmen 
least, but we see all other forms being abandoned by 
their quondam supporters as hopelessly obsolete. 
Numerous causes have contributed to this résult, 
but history, we fancy, will dwell upon three in par- 
ticular—the Boulangist adventure, which fatally 
discredited all the pretenders alike who were ready 
to profit by it; the influence of the conscript army, 
which, by planting a soldier in every family in France, 
has solidified the national sentiment and balanced it 
withan intimate feeling of responsibility; and, finally, 
the acceptance of the Republic by the Pope. Of the 
three the second is the most interesting, while the third 
is likely to prove the most immediately effective for 
the situation which is about to arise. Only those 
who do not understand France, or shallow politicians 
of the type of M. Dupuy, can fail to appreciate the 
enormous importance of this attitude of the Church, 
which has transformed the clergy from conscientious 
enemies into supporters holding such sentiments as 
those expressed by the Bishop of St. Denis la 
Réunion at his installation a few days ago. “ Know, 
brethren,” he said, addressing his clergy, “ the 
Church of France cannot, without failing in 
its noble mission, and without compromising the 
safety of souls, enlist itself in support of ancient 
forms of government that have passed away.”’ 
Napoleon, who knew well the value of religion as 
an ally of the State in France, would have paid a 
high price for this new attitude. It is a situation 
for a great statesman—a régime practically accepted 
by all classes, a country practically united, willing 
to work out its own destiny with the Constitutional 
instrament which is in its hand, and needing only 
the luminous guidance of some master-mind to show 
it how that instrument may be used. 

We confess we look in vain amongst the candi- 
dates who have as yet declared themselves for a 
hint of the possible necessary leader. The accidental 
M. Dupuy, though he intends to “ preside’ at the 
elections, is out of court. M. Goblet, at least, 
is strong and definite as a Radical, and he 
will play an important réle if he succeeds in 
forming a powerful and homogeneous party re- 
presentative of Radicalism as it is understood in 
France, which may one day attain, as a homogeneous 
party, to power. But he is not the man, nor are his 
friends, as they stand, the party, to start the Republic 
on the career which she ought to begin from this par- 
ticular turning-point. A Radical party under present 
conditions, which would have to throw large sops to 
Socialism and Anarchism without satisfying either, 
would neither be homogeneous enough to carry out 
an effective programme, nor strong enough to assert 
the principle of authority, already too much weakened, 
nor steady enough to steer France through the 
difficulties of Foreign policy. The party required at 
the moment is one composed of all Moderate Repub- 
licans reinforced by the Ralliés. Such a party, if 
it could form a Government out of its own elements 
of sufficiently able and acceptable men, would not 
only tend to grow more compact in itself, but would, 
by its solid resistance and by its firm hold of office, 
tend to generate a compact and homogeneous Op- 
position, which would thus, in turn, be fitted for a 
tenure of power on similar terms. The need of 
France to-day is a leader for such a party. M. 
Constans has made a bold, and it must be said an 
able, bid for the post. Certainly his speech shows a 


ing crisis of the past 


genuine grasp of the situation, and there is in it the 








vigour of the arm which has already known how to 
use power in vindication of authority. It is the speech 
of a man who possesses at least abilities equal to the 
situation. But unfortunately M.Constans is adamaged 
statesman, and his sincerity is not believed in. He 
was one of the first to go down before M. Rochefort’s 
war-cry of “ A bas les Voleurs !”’ and that redoubtable 
personage is said to have further Chinese batteries 
in reserve for him and others should they come to 
the top again. We cannot but think it will be a 
misfortune if, for want of a better leader, France has 
to fall back on him. 

The fact is that one of the first duties of 
France at the present time is to purge her places of 
power of the presence of those who have disgraced 
her. The Third Republic owes nothing to the men 
who in recent years have been taking turn-about at 
controlling its machinery; if it has survived, it has 
not been by means of their help, but in spite of it; 
and the best guarantee for the future of the 
Republic will be that it should get rid of such false 
servants at any cost. Not only is this necessary 
to clear the Republic from a deep stain, but 
it is necessary as a protection against such scandals 
recurring in the future. Indeed, in this point of 
view, it seems to us that the chief hope ot France 
must lie in the elections casting up a good stock of 
new men—the more new men the better. We attach 
comparatively little importance to the fears of an 
inexperienced Chamber. A far greater danger to 
France than an inexperienced but honest Chamber 
would be a Chamber composed of its present elements. 
The present French Parliamentary majority is 
thoroughly rotten. It consists of the same “ kept 
deputies,” the same Rouviers and Burdeaus, of 
the Reinach-Hertz-Arton régime, men who, having 
sold their country once, will be perfectly ready 
to sell it again. No men the constituencies 
can send up can be worse than these. On the 
contrary, they are likely to be in every respect better. 
The country on the whole is far more sagacious than 
the politicians, and with the terrible object-lesson of 
Panama now before its eyes it will exercise a par- 
ticularly careful choice. If the moderate Repub- 
licans and the Ralliés cannot hit upon a common 
leader, they may at least hit upon something like 
a common programme which will give the country a 
platform on which to elect the makings of a power- 
ful party. If there is a failure in either of these two 
things, a failure to adequately purge the Chamber, 
or a failure to crystallise a party sufficiently power- 
ful and homogeneous to carry on the government 
without dependence on irresponsible groups, the chief 
opportunity of these elections will have been 
thrown away, and improvement in French politics 
will move much slower than it otherwise would have 
done. 





FINANCE. 





HE directors of the Bank of England are being 
much criticised in the City. On three suc- 
cessive Thursdays they lately put up their rate of 
discount from 2} per cent. to 4 per cent. Now, after 
only three weeks they have put it down again to 3 per 
cent. It would have been much better, the City 
thinks, to have raised the rate first to 3 per cent. and 
kept it there, charging whatever the directors 
thought proper to all but their regular customers. 
In that way no reduction would now be necessary. 
As matters stand, however, the lowering of the rate 
could hardly have been avoided, for the scare that 
passed over the City in consequence of the Australian 
bank failures, and the sudden rise in the value of 
money, have attracted gold in very large quantities. 
During the three weeks ended Wednesday night, the 
Bank of England has received not much less than 3} 
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millions, and will receive more. In the open market, in 
consequence, the rate of discount fell on Wednesday 
to 1} per cent., and seemed likely to go lower. It would 
clearly have been useless to keep the bank rate at 
{ per cent. when the outside market was discounting 
at 1} per cent. The danger now is that the gold 
which has been accumulated will be gradually with- 
drawn by other countries, and that the bank will 
become weakened, and that so another scare will be 
aroused, Owing to the cheapness of money it has 
been possible to get up this week a rather wild 
speculation in rupee paper. Reports have been 
industriously circulated that Lord Herschell’s com- 
mittee has recommended several measures, the result 
of which, if adopted, will be to raise the purchasing 
power of the rupee, and so give a higher value to 
rupee paper. In consequence there has been wild 
buying not only in London but on the Continent. Up 
to Wednesday afternoon the price rose from about 
624 to about 67; but on Wednesday afternoon there 
was a decline. To meet the demand created by this 
speculation, the Indian banks bought very largely in 
India and sold in London, and to pay for their 
purchases in India they have applied during the 
week for very large amounts of India Council 
drafts. The Council has consequently been able 
to sell on much better terms. During the week 
ended Wednesday night it obtained by its sales 
over £452,000, and on Wednesday afternoon it sold 
by special contract telegraphic transfers at as 
high a price as ls. 3,°,d. per rupee. There has also 
been a considerable demand for silver, the price 
rising to 38}d. per ounce. It is evident that, 
if the Indian Government ,does make a change 
in its currency, it must be injurious to the 
silver market, and therefore there seems at first 
sight no justification for the advance. But as 
the Indian banks had to make payment for 
large purchases, they preferred, of course, buy- 
ing silver if they could get it more cheaply 
than Council drafts. 

On the Stock Exchange, generally speaking, there 
has not been much doing, nor is there likely to be 
much for some time to come. The recent scare has 
weakened many operators, and has taught all of 
them a lesson not likely to be forgotten immediately. 
Greek bonds, after recovering for a day or two, have 
again given way. It seems evident that we are on 
the eve of a default. It is alleged that an arrange- 
ment has been made similar to that entered into 
by the Rothschild Committee and the Argentine 
Government for suspending the payment of the 
interest in cash for three years, issuing funding 
bonds instead. It is said that the Messrs. Hambro 
in London, with the National Bank of Greece 
and the Ionian Bank, are parties to the arrange- 


ment, and that a certain proportion of the 
Customs revenue is to be paid into the two 
latter banks to serve as interest upon the 


funding bonds. It seems clear that this is the best 
that can be done for the moment, as Greece has not 
the power to continue paying the full interest in 
cash. On the other hand, there has been a steady 
rise in Egyptian securities, especially in the Unified 
bonds, and there has also been an advance in Russian 
stocks. Consols and home securities generally have 
been very steady, while there has been depression in 
the American market. Early in the week President 
Cleveland stated to an interviewer that he would 
call Congress together between the Ist and the 15th 
of September. For a moment there was an inclina- 
tion to look upon this favourably, but a different 
view has since been taken. In the first place, it 
seems clear that nothing can be done in the way of 
changing the law till near the end of the year; and, 
in the second place, it is very doubtful whether 
Congress will agree to repeal the Sherman Act. 
Meanwhile, apprehension is kept alive by banking 
failures, by runs upon the savings banks, by com- 
mercial difficulties, and by reports that other 


suspensions on a still greater scale are imminent. 
There has been very little movement in the Colonial 





market. There seems ground for hope that the acute 
stage of the crisis in Australia is over, but it is 
evident that the Colonies will have to pass through 
a long period of depression. It looks at last as if the 
decline in our own trade was coming toanend. At 
all events, the Board of Trade returns for May are 
very satisfactory when compared with those for 
many months preceding. There is a very small 
increase in the value of the exports, and there is a 
very considerable increase in the value of the imports. 








AN IRISH POOR SCHOLAR. 

DOUBT if you would find anywhere outside 

Ireland a ragged man of learning who is a 
sovereign in his own right like ancient Tom Duffy 
of Lochaun-nyalla. I am certain you would not 
anywhere else find a people who, in mere homage 
to erudition, would acknowledge his claim to lodg- 
ing, food, and honour, by right divine, wherever he 
chooses to turn. His realm lies among a nest of 
mountains dimly visible from the Leenaun coach- 
road. For the tourist shuddering by on his long- 
distance drive to Westport, personages like Tom 
remain, like the Alpine valleys under his mountain 
tops, buried in eternal mist. More is the pity! By- 
and-by somebody will discover that the snug little 
green dells which bask by Tom's trout-lakes and 
respond to the tinkle of his chapel-bell, while the 
warrior mountains of Sheafree, Dhuloch, and Ben- 
gorm front the Atlantic storms from their shapely 
battlements far above, form a heavenlier place of 
rest than a good many of the painted places where 
the Swiss hotel-keepers are busy with their arrange- 
ments for bands and illuminated waterfalls. The 
only thing British rule ever found to do in the glens 
under Sheafree was to take away sixty thousand 
acres of the glensmen’s pastures and bestow them 
on a Scotch grazier; likewise to double the rents 
for the remainder. But that is by the way. If the 
Sheafree glens are worth exploring, there was more 
to be learned of the Irish question from old Tom 
Duffy, as I found him last Sunday evening, apostro- 
phising his mountains like an antiquated spectral 
genius of the place, than the British public will learn 
from three months’ debates on the Home Kule Bill. 
*“ Where does he live?” echoed a mountain lad, with 
Spanish hair and colour, but an Irish laugh. “He 
don’t live anywhére—only wherever he likes.” He 
had been at Mass, however, and presided over the 
reading of an American letter; after which he had 
“ gone away west.” We tracked him toa neighbour- 
ing farmhouse where he dined, and proceeded to 
parts unknown—it was believed with the intention 
of “taking a little of the sun” before settling his 
arrangements for the night. We discovered at 
last, under shelter of a Druidical boulder, a dark 
bundle of rags framing a corpse-like face for which 
the sun seemed to have shone its last, and the birds 
and lambkins to be expending their music, and the 
flower-beds of wild cotton plants and yellow water- 
lilies their charms in vain. Not so, however. The 
old fellow had been ill since I saw him last, and a 
film had come over his sight, and his old bones shrunk 
until there seemed to be a ludicrous excess of clothes 
to cover them ; but he was no sooner on his legs and 
alive to the situation than his frame swelled, and 
his stick was brandished, and his eyes flashed out of 
their graves as it were, while he declaimed Greek and 
Latin verses with the gusto with which he might 
open bottles of wine, and demanded to be heard 
before all the Academies of Europe in defence of his 
discovery of the Trisection of the Obtuse Angle. 

A peasant of peasants, and poorest of the poor, 
there was yet something in his air and dress which 
marked him out for a member of a superior order as 
unmistakably as if he wore the hood of a Doctor of 
Laws. The strands of silver hair fell into an 
artistic flourish about his delicately domed forehead. 
The withered hand which guided the razor left grey 
tufts straggling here and there about the lips and 
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chin; there, nevertheless, was the neatness or the 
pride which would to the end display the contour of 
the well-rounded jaw and the play of the strong 
mobile mouth. The floss of his tall hat might have 
been black in the 'Fifties—for all I know, in the days 
of the Reform Bill; withal it was a dignified ruin. 
Its rust was venerable as the lichen of ages on 
an ancient monument. Several of the peasants who 
gathered to listen to him wore better garments, in 
the cast-clothes-dealer’s sense of the term; their 
homespun finery, however, carried an indescribable 
badge of inferiority by the side of his napless, tawny 
coat of broadcloth, all but brushed todeath. Strong 
farmers, who could give a fortune of £50 or even 
£60 with their daughters, obsequiously addressed 
him as “ Master” Duffy—the gracious Latinised title 
which still distinguishes men of book-learning in 
these glens. Master Duffy looks so old, and so old- 
fashioned, that there seems no superficial reason 
why he should not have seen Grace O' Mallya running 
for Clew Bay with a prize galleass out of the 
Spanish silver fleet; or, for that matter, why he 
should not have seen St. Patrick banishing the 
reptiles from the top of the adjacent Reek. It has 
taken ninety years at the least to bend his old 
shoulders. “What does that matter?” he asked 
indignantly, as soon as he began to rouse his 
faculties and shake his stick. “I was just on my 
way to smoke a pipe with an older man than myself, 
away back—nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” 
The classic words warmed him like old wine. His 
head was thrown back, his eyes afire, his voice rolled 
vigorously from the chest, his oak stick partook the 
enthusiasm, while he burst into whole pages of 
Horace, and Virgil, and Ovid. It was not in the 
least a matter of display. It was simply audible 
soliloquy. It was the delight of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, such as one dares not hope to find in a 
lackadaisical modern university. Prosody trans- 
figured him like one of Dr. Faustus’ potions. While 
I was humbly wondering at his Latin quantities, he 
was off into Greek verse—I think it was one of 
Thersites’ acrid attacks upon the Kings; and although 
I could not follow the words, I felt myself for the 
moment listening to a living Phrygian Mr. T. W. 
Russell. 

But this mood was a short one. Latin, Greek, 
and Gaelic classics are the luxuries of Master Duffy’s 
voluptuous moments. The business of his life (and 
this in a mountain-bred Irish peasant is the strangest 
portion of his history) is physical science and mathe- 
matics. It is easy vaguely to imagine how in some 
dead and gone hedge-school in the mountains, or 
from the lips of some ancient priest from Louvain or 
St. Omer, the bright mountain-boy may have imbibed 
his Latin hexameters. I have failed altogether to 
trace hisacquisitions in mechanical science; yet science 
in Master Duffy's case is, barring religion, the most 
passionate object of worship of his life. In the days 
when he was about to be ejected from his father’s 
farm, he travelled to the county town of Castlebar 
on law business. He there, for the first time in his 
life, saw a railway engine. The portent so bewitched 
him that he took a lodging beside the station, and 
there for three days hovered lovingly about the 
steam giant, while the engine-driver explained to 
him its every valve and crank and cog. He lost the 
farm, but came home for ever rich in dreams of 
mechanical discovery. In various odd ways he had 
piled together a little money—as a writer of American 
letters, as a chiseller upon gravestones, as a pensioner 
of some tender-hearted priest who marvelled at 
his learning or found use for him as a Clerk of the 
Chapel. His only means of expenditure was books 
—the more recondite the better. With those he 
bought and those he inherited from some unknown 
mountain pedant of old, he shut himself up wherever 
a neighbour offered him shelter; and there, sternly 
forbidding even the priest to enter, he carried on 
mysterious experiments with coils of wire and steam 
kettles, with results which neither the neighbours 
nor I are ina position to estimate. One authentic tale 








of the results of his ingenious speculations is extant. 
He fashioned a boat out of an enormous block of 
peat-mould, and invited his mother to set sail with 
him therein upon the waters of Lochaun-nyalla,. 
The neighbours were astounded by the originality 
of the invention. The boat would do everything 
except swim. When half-way across the lake it fel} 
in two, and the inventor and his mother were rescued 
by a cooled but still admiring public. The weak 
point about all Master Duffy’s enterprises, as in 
those of most other children of genius, is just this— 
at the critical moment they will not swim. 

But now came upon the scene the Tragic Muse, 
inseparable from life in Ireland even in those for- 
gotten fastnesses. The tenant of the barn in which 
the Poor Scholar, with all his books and treasures 
had for the moment found refuge, took a farm from 
which a neighbouring cottier had been evicted. One 
night of woe the barn was burned to the ground. 
The universal tradition is that the incendiaries, if 
they knew that the grabber’s three cows were in the 
barn, had no inkling of the fact that Master Duffy's 
priceless books and money were there as well. In 
the morning the cows were gone, and so were the 
books, and a fifty-pound note for which Master 
Duffy had a few days previously exchanged all the 
savings of his life. ‘I wouldn't grudge the boys the 
bank-note, if it was in a good cause,” observed Master 
Duffy, “ but where will I go again for my Latin 
Euclid and the Delphins, I'd like to know? I was 
a gone man from that night—caput domina venale 
sub hasta—the sport of every ignorant stroneshuch 
on the mountain.” The stroneshuchs were not many, 
however. The mountain men, old and young, who 
stood around while the old fellow spouted verse 
and science, and shook his stick at Black Care, could 
not have been more respectful if they had been 
invited to a Primrose League Demonstration with 
refreshments to follow. A few charred books were 
saved along with some blackened silver coins out of 
the ruins, and with these he still continued to hold 
midnight consultations, until his sight failed him 
three months ago. The charming thing about the 
welcome that is accorded to him at every chimney- 
corner in the Glens is that he is no longer able to 
make any return in kind—for the only gravestone 
he is likely to be concerned with in the future is 
his own, and the boys and girls in troops have 
learned to read and write their own American 
letters as well as Master Duffy. Nor has he ever 
condescended to teach. I am acquainted with 
another roving Master in the same district, who 
comes to a remote mountain village when farm work 
is slack, collects the children of twelve or fourteen 
surrounding families into a barn to learn the three 
R's, lives for a week apiece with the household of 
his different pupils; after which the children dis- 
perse to the potato-patches, and the schoolmaster 
departs for pastures new. But Master Duffy rather 
looks down upon this humble trade in sacred know- 
ledge, and has his doubts of the erudition of the 
rival master. Whereat the schoolmaster’s soul once 
flared up—“I am a professional gentleman, and not 
a gravestone scribe,’ quoth Master the Second, 
proudly. “It’s easy to see you are not acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, Master G »” was the lofty 
retort, “or you'd know from Juvenal that the man 
the gods hate they make a schoolmaster.” 

It seems never to have struck either Master Duffy 
or his entertainers that he need have any other 
claim on their hospitalities than the glory his mere 
love of knowledge sheds upon his native glens. He 
brings the luck of an ancient Mascotte. He is a last 
descendant of the endowed scholars of Kirinn. And, 
truth to tell, the old man’s entertainment would be 
a cheap price for a verbatim report of his observa- 
tions by a winter fireside. I am too ignorant to 
measure, and too respectful to laugh at, the wondrous 
mechanical discoveries which still steadily shine 
before Master Duffy’s eye of faith—his Valley of 
Diamonds, his Elysian Fields, his Holy Grail. There 





was an ancient prophecy that the discoverer of the 
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secret of Perpetual Motion should be born on the 
south flank of Cruach-Phaudrig. Lochaun-nyalla 
is undoubtedly south of Cruach-Phaudrig, and the 
Master was no less indisputably born at Lochaun. 
Whatever may be the strict scientific upshot of 
his discovery of a force greater than air, steam, or 
water, he entertains a pathetic belief—for all his 
years and disappointments—that he has only to get a 
fair hearing in Dublin to convince the world of the 
value of his secret. When the withered old Master 
wants to live to see the Irish Parliament that he is 
told is soon to assemble in Dublin, I verily believe it 
is largely with some hope that one of its first sittings 
may be devoted to hearing him on the floor of the 
House in defence of the eternal truth of his theories 
of the New Motive Force and the Trisection of the 
Obtuse Angle. Alas! even if the House of Lords 
were to throw down their arms, | doubt whether 
poor old Tom Duffy’s all but extinguished eyes will 
be there to see “the appointed day” named in the 
Bill for the Better Government of Ireland. Be that 
as it may, there is refreshment for the human heart 
in turning from the hideous caricatures of the Irish 
race painted by controversialists of the Mr. T. W. 
Russell school to the realities of life in a country 
which can produce an enthusiasm for learning such 
as Master Duffy's in its remotest glens, and a popula- 
tion who, through unadulterated respect for genius, 
provide Master Duffy’s old days with a sort of 
national pension out of their poverty. 


WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 








A NEW KNIGHT. 

N the list of birthday honours which appeared in 
all the newspapers last Saturday, there was no 
name likely to command more general approval than 
that of Mr. Tenniel. For many years past—not far 
short of fifty—Mr. John Tenniel has supplied with 
almost unfailing regularity the principal weekly 
cartoon in Punch. Of the artistic merits of his work 
there is no need to speak. Its dignity, dexterity, 
and fine imaginative spirit have been freely recognised 
by the critical public, and as an artist alone Mr. 
Tenniel was well deserving of the honour conferred 
upon him. But he has been something more than an 
artist. He has, since the days of Lord Palmerston 
and “ Lord John,” been one of the most powerful of 
the men who by means of the Press have. moulded 
the thought and feeling of the nation. Week by 
week it has been Punch, or rather that page in 
Punch which we owe to the hand of Mr. Tenniel, 
that has summed up in a single cartoon the senti- 
ment of the hour, and conveyed it literally at a glance 
to every passer-by. It takes time to read a leading 
article, and there are a great many persons who, for 
that and other reasons, carefully abstain from this 
species of intellectual food. But a moment suffices 
to learn the sentiments of Mr. Punch on the question 
of the day, and we are probably within the mark if 
we say that he has a dozen students for every one 
that can be claimed by even the most popular of 
daily newspapers. If for no other reason, Mr. 
Tenniel must hold a prominent place among the 
political journalists of England. He appeals to the 
brain, it is true, through the eye, but his political 
lessons are none the less effective because they are 
not couched in literary form. Again and again it 
has been Mr. Tenniel who has given to the world 
the most faithful and most forcible representation 
of the sentiment of the moment. Who, remembering 
this, can doubt that he has wielded a great power 
among the journalists of his native land, or that he 
ean fitly claim national recognition for his services 

in connection with the Press? 
It is rather curious that the honour bestowed 
upon Mr. Tenniel should have come from the hands 
of a Liberal Minister. Punch itself professes to be 





free from political partisanship, but of late years its 
attitude towards the Liberal party has hardly been 





a friendly one. More than once, indeed, Sir John 
Tenniel has gone out of his way to show an almost 
surprising amount of dislike for some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals. He is far too honest and resolute 
a man to allow his own judgment to be affected by 
the fact that he owes his knighthood to a Liberal 
Minister, but possibly he may be inclined in future 
to give Mr. Gladstone the benefit of the doubt, when 
there is a doubt as to his political proposals. We 
prefer, however, to regard the new knight from the 
national, rather than from the party, point of view; 
and viewed in that light, Sir John Tenniel is cer- 
tainly an eminently praiseworthy person. Again 
and again, in his cartoons, he has given accurate and 
vivid expression to the national sentiment on those 
questions into which party-politics hardly enter. 

A little bit of a Jingo, as the artist of a popular 
comic paper is bound to be, he has, nevertheless, 
always kept his Jingoism within reasonable and 
decent limits. If he believes England to be the 
finest country in the world, her women the fairest, 
and her men the bravest, of the human race, he does 
not obtrude his belief with the gratuitous offensive- 
ness of a Parisian cartoonist. He is, in short, always 
a gentleman. It is the tradition of Punch to avoid 
the unseemly humour of its foreign competitors, and 
we do not, therefore, give special personal credit to 
Sir John Tenniel for the refinement of his drawings. 
But to him, undoubtedly, is due the fact that so 
many of the Punch cartoons are characterised by a 
distinct vein of poetry which differentiates them 
from ordinary work of the same kind. He can 
catch not only the broader and coarser movements 
of national sentiment, but the finer shades and 
tendencies of our temper as a people, and he can 
present them to us invested with a glamour which 
only the poet has at his command. Everyone can 
recall the cartoon he drew for us when Tennyson 
passed away. That one pictured page spoke more 
eloquently of the emotion which possessed the Eng- 
lish race when it lost its great poet than did all the 
funeral dirges written on the occasion. But it is, 
as a rule, in the fierce clash of the fight that 
Tenniel is happiest. Then, sometimes, he seems 
almost inspired, so happy is the gift which enabler 
him to seize and set before us the central truth 
in some stirring national episode. More than once 
his cartoon has seemed to foreshadow the verdict of 
history. Who can have forgotten the “ Dropping 
the Pilot” which. illustrated the parting between 
the German Emperor and his mighty Chancellor? Or 
“The Lion’s Share,” in which, on the occasion of the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the British lion is 
seen with its paw planted firmly on the key of India? 
Then, again, we can all recall the cartoons in which, 
during the Eastern crisis, Lord Beaconsfield was 
depicted as the Sphinx; and that delightful bit of 
drawing in which, on the breaking-up of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople, we were presented to the 
Sultan as a sufferer from the tooth-ache. Mr. Glad- 
stone borne in triumph by his favourite officers upon 
his shield after the General Election of 1880, and Mr. 
Gladstone surrounded in 1886 by a small but devoted 
band preparing for “the last rally,” are pictures 
which Liberals at least are never likely to forget. 
But the list of famous cartoons contributed by Mr. 
Tenniel to Punch is too long to be enumerated here. 
Every reader doubtless has his own favourite in the 
brilliant series. 

It is well that a man to whom we owe so much 
should receive some mark of honour at the hands of 
the Queen and the State. Mr. Gladstone, we venture 
to think, might have gone further than the modest 
knighthood, which is all he had to offer to Mr. 
Tenniel, without doing violence to public feeling. 
But we must take things as they are in this country, 
and be glad that a Liberal Prime Minister has had 
the courage to do that which ought to have been 
done by his Tory predecessor. Sir John Tenniel has 
waited long for the mark of distinction he has just 
received. It adds little if anything to the honour 
in which his name is held, nor will it make the students 
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of to-morrow more eager to read the history of to- 
day as it is recorded in his fine cartoons. But, at 
least, this act on the part of the Prime Minister does 
something to remove the reproach which is so often 
urged against those in authority, that they are 
wholly indifferent to art, and literature, and 
journalism, save when they come before them in 
official guise. Nor must we forget that the honour 
conferred upon Mr. Tenniel was not the only re- 
cognition of the Press in last Saturday’s birthday 
list. His name was accompanied by those of several 
other men of marked distinction in the newspaper 
world, upon whose recognition by the State all their 
fellow-journalists will heartily congratulate them. 








THE DISLIKE OF BOOKS. 

| NOR the fifth time the parish of Marylebone has 

refused to adopt the Free Libraries Act. The 
bare idea of local option in drink is intolerable to 
many persons; but local option in literature is 
exercised with great vigour, and, in Marylebone, to 
the repeated discomfiture of the citizens who 
are willing to pay for a free library. There 
are libraries in Marylebone which are maintained 
by voluntary subscriptions; but these are about 
to be closed for lack of funds, and presently 
the ratepayer who dislikes corporate property in 
the shape of books, and who cannot endure the 
spectacle of a reading-room maintained out of 
the rates, will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that public education in one of the divisions of 
the Metropolis is very efficiently discouraged. It is 
bad enough to have a School Board which combats 
ignorance at the public expense, and teaches poor 
children a great many things quite unsuitable to 
their station; but that is no reason why a library 
should be sustained for the benefit of these children 
when they grow up,and when they might be earning 
an honest living, instead of lounging over books for 
which they have not paid. This conviction burns 
strongly in many Marylebone bosoms, greatly to the 
contentment, no doubt, of Mr. Auberon Herbert, one 
of whose disciples has described the Free Libraries 
Act as organised pillage. To the extreme Indi- 
vidualist it is nothing short of a crime to make 
the community pay for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. If a working-man- wants to 
read, argued Mr. Herbert's disciple, let him buy 
books, and not quarter his intellectual curiosity on 
the public purse. This sentiment excites strong 
sympathy in Marylebone, not on account of any 
philosophical antipathy to the spread of Socialism, 
but because there is a rooted hostility to culture in 
a very large class. Optimists are fond of assuming 
that the multiplication of books has greatly enlarged 
the average mind, and that in an atmosphere of 
ideas sordid prejudices weaken and fade. They do 
not take sufficient account of national characteristics. 
The Englishman, especially the commercial English- 
man, has an instinctive preference for what he sup- 
poses to be practical knowledge as distinguished 
from studious habits. This is one of the reasons why 
technical education has made comparatively slow 
progress amongst us. Our traders are constantly 
being warned that, without technical education, 
England cannot compete with foreign nations, but 
the lesson is still unheeded to a great extent, and 
foreign workmanship in many branches surpasses 
our own. The national facility of assuming that 
British common sense is the best school of practical 
experience, and that scientific training is inferior to 
the rule of thumb, explains a good deal of the apathy, 
and even the downright aversion, with which system- 
atic culture is regarded in this country. 

There is another assumption which has the effect 
of closing the average mind against the current of 
ideas. The true Briton likes to believe that he and 
his kind are essentially men of action. Deeds, not 
words, he thinks, have made England great. The 
veriest slave in all the world to mere phrases, he is 





apt to regard reading as a disqualification for active 
life. If a man should embark on the profession of 
literature, books, of course, are part of his business ; 
but if he be a man of affairs, they have small claim 
even upon his idle moments. The idea that anything 
worthy of the name of education demands a toler- 
able acquaintance with the books which shape the 
thought of the time is quite foreign to this concep- 
tion of the practical citizen. He pursues his own avoca- 
tion with unflagging energy, and he flatters himself 
that his knowledge of the world qualifies him to be a 
political, social, and religious arbiter, without even 
an inkling of the literature which may be slowly re- 
adjusting the standpoints of civilisation. This is the 
complacency which, as Matthew Arnold says, is 
“retarding and vulgarising,’ and prevents a man 
from “making his mind dwell upon what is excellent 
in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of 
things.” Not only does it preclude a man from enjoy- 
ing books for their own sake, but it disposes him to 
dislike the habit of reading in others, especially 
people of a socially inferior class. He is not unlikely 
to agree with the small shopkeeper in opposing the 
free library. The small shopkeeper has spent his life 
in a narrow round of toil, and has formed one or two 
definite convictions. He believes, forexample, that rates 
and taxes are amongst the greatest evils,and that any- 
one who wantonly proposes to increase them is an 
enemy of the human race. To him a free library 
rate is the most reckless form which a public burden 
can assume. To tax struggling traders in order that 
books may be read by all and sundry at the general 
charge strikes him as the worst excess of irrational 
profligacy. His ally, the successful man, higher up 
in the social scale, is ready with another argument. 
Show him what course of reading will help a man to 
a practical grip of any business in life. Show him 
how the youth who sits in the free library reading 
novels will repay the community for the money it has 
spent to provide the means of that indulgence. If he 
has aturn for figures the practical citizen will probably 
give you the total cost of all the free libraries in the 
kingdom, and then ask you to prove to his satisfac- 
tion that the books which have been read have 
contributed either to personaladvancement or general 
prosperity. This is a calculation not unworthy of a 
people who pride themselves on getting the value of 
their outlay, and who illustrate this great maxim of 
life by the economic administration of their army 
and navy. 

The whole aim and end of education being to 
achieve a specific object by means which can be 
checked and audited like a ledger, the marvel is that 
so many books escape the strictly commercial taboo. 
For the gratification of any taste for reading, how- 
ever slight, is entirely opposed to this theory. The 
real education of books has nothing to do with any 
practical advantage whatever. Reading to acquire 
special information is like cramming for a competi- 
tive examination, or making a digest of Parlia- 
mentary reports. It has its uses, but these are in 
no sense connected with that true expansion of the 
mind which comes from a devotion to literature. 
The utility of a free library is that it cannot be 
appraised by any calculation of the Gradgrind 
order. It will not help a man to succeed in busi- 
ness, nor will it hinder him in that pursuit, but it will 
make him superior to the prejudices of his class. 
To adapt Gambetta’s famous phrase—prejudice, that 
is the enemy. No man can absolutely escape from 
the environment of country, tradition, hereditary 
impulse; but if there is any influence which will 
insensibly wean him from the petty conceptions of 
life, which will widen his horizon and broaden his 
judgment, it is the influence of books. Possibly this 
argument will not appeal to the ratepayers of 
Marylebone, or increase the chances of success for 
the next poll in favour of a free library ; but the 
truth about books is that if we love them it is not 
for the concrete and definite addition to our know- 
ledge, but for the elevation into a serener air above 
the strife of small antipathies. 
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SIGNORA DvusE IN ComMepy—‘LEIDA”—A QUIN- 
TUPLE BILL. 


TTVHE fascination of La Duse in comedy, following 

_ upon the tremendous impression she made in 
drama of high-wrought passion, ought to leave us in 
no doubt as to the position of this wonderful woman 
in the histrionic hierarchy. She is one of the very 
greatest actresses of our time. She gives us, as no 
other actress known to me has ever given us, the 
rare sensation of the exquisite, of something which 
could not conceivably be bettered. To see her in 
La Locandiera is to be tempted, against one’s better 
judgment, to rank acting among the finest of the 
fine arts. For my own poor part, I am painfully 
conscious of treating actors and actresses in this 
journal with somewhat scant consideration. It has, 
you see, been a settled conviction of mine that we 
devote too much attention to the mere histrionics 
of a play, that there is too much chatter, in 
newspapers as in drawing-rooms, about Mr. So- 
and-So’s Coriolanus and Miss Thingamy’s Imogen, 
that the players are too frequently encouraged 
to elbow out the playwright. Therefore I have 
ventured not infrequently to discuss plays here with 
the barest reference to the performers, or maybe 
with no reference at all. The performers, whose 
most conspicuous virtue is not forgetfulness of self 
(albeit they pass their lives in pretending to be 
others than themselves), take exception, I have 
reason to believe, to this method of criticism. Well, 
let me now make amends. Here is an actress of 
genius who, to my mind, is as perfect a masterpiece 
in her way as any piece she may choose to play in. 
What would La Locandiera be without her? Doubt- 
less a very bright little comedy, an admirable 
specimen of the light-hearted, rather empty, and 
altogether Italian work of Goldoni — Marivaux 
without the marivaudage, Musset without Musset’s 
melancholy, Moliére without Mboliére’s “ bite.” 
But indifferently played we should feel the tri- 
viality of it, the childishness; it would produce 
little more effect than a charade. With La 
Duse as the pretty innkeeper, the thing becomes 
transfigured, it assumes an air of distinction, of 
something choice—just as a commonplace becomes 
distinguished when expressed in the prose of Mr. 
Walter Pater. I daresay, if one were to put on one’s 
considering cap, one would have to admit that 
Signora Duse is too distinguished, too refined, for an 
innkeeper; that it is a case of putting precious 
Venetian glass to common domestic use. But in the 
presence of this lady, I keep that cap stowed away 
in my pocket. If I attempted to put it on, she 
would straightway charm it off my head. For, as 
the Count says to Mirandolina, voi siete una gran 
donna: voi avete U'abilita di condur gli womini dove 
volete. This “ great lady” leads men “ whithersoever 
she wills ”’—not merely the misogynist cavaliere, the 
ostentatious count, and the parasite-marquis, but 
every man in her audience. Add that her companions 
show to better advantage in comedy than before— 
Signori Flavio Ando (Cavaliere di Ripafratta) and 
Ettore Mazzanti (Marchese di Forlipopoli) are both 
very good. They have been accused of “ gagging ”— 
a practice even more common with Italian comedians 
than with our own, and attributable, doubtless, to 
the traditions of the commedia dell’ arte. It has 
been said, for instance, that the cavaliere’s catch- 
word Domania Livorno is “ gag.” As a matter of 
fact, it is in Goldoni’s text, which has been in no 
way tampered with, the excision of two useless 
female characters alone excepted. 

About Leida, a translation from the Dutch of 
“Justine Holland” by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, there 
is little to be said. The play is, in Thackeray's 
phrase, very small doin’s, and scarcely justifies its 
selection by the Independent Theatre Society. I 
take it that the function of the Independent Theatre 
is to give us dramatic object-lessons, to present us 





with rare specimens, and to make new experiments ; 
not to compete with the ordinary playhouses in 
the production of ordinary plays. JLeida strikes 
me as more than ordinarily ordinary—for even 
a project of marriage between niece and uncle 
is, it seems, quite an everyday affair in Holland. 
The niece is a tomboy with leanings to Alnaschar- 
dreams of the romantic; the uncle is a reckless 
debauchee, as we are asked to believe, because (need- 
less to say that “ Justine Holland” is a lady) he tries 
to kiss a pretty milkmaid. Pretty milkmaids, by the 
Way, are not ordinary in this country, out of the 
nursery-rhymes; but in Holland, apparently, they 
are as frequent and free as the advertisements of 
Van Houten’s cocoa. No wonder the Great Eastern 
Railway Company’s cheap trips vid Harwich (see 
small bills) are so popular! Anyhow, the niece rejects 
the uncle because of the kissed milkmaid. This 
niminy-piminy, namby-pamby production was very 
tamely played; so was the forepiece, At a Health 
Resort, by Mr. H. M. Paull, which dealt with the not 
very thrilling question whether a lady who has 
“lived under the protection” of a gentleman’s 
brother shall or shall not be introduced to the 
gentleman's future wife. After this we may expect 
some playwright to discuss the old problem: How 
many angels can dance on the point of a needle? or 
whether when a man takes a pig to market the man 
or the pig is the causa causans of the marketing? 
Seriously, the Independent Theatre must look alive ! 
Out of the “Five One-Act Plays by English 
Authors ” which Mr. Charrington advertises for his 
new venture at Terry’s Theatre, two may be seen 
with patience and one with real pleasure. The one 
is The Three Wayfarers, by Mr. Thomas Hardy, a 
study in what I will take leave to call the rustic- 
macabre. A christening party at a shepherd’s 
cottage, down Casterbridge way, is interrupted by 
uninvited guests. One is the hangman, the other 
an escaped convict, the man whom the hangman 
was to have met next day on the scaffold. The pair 
drink the shepherd's mead and exchange Hardeian 
quips and cranks. There is much dancing, Wessex 
pleasantry about babies, and a strong leaven of the 
uncanny—Teniers’ boors, let us say, figuring in the 
background to one of Diirer’s skeletons. Mr. Charring- 
ton plays the hangman (“with song”) and makes 
the part a very successful study of the grim- 
grotesque, while Mr. Herbert Waring is good as 
the escaped sheep-stealer. An Interlude, by Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford and Mr. Walter H. Pollock, gives us 
a piquant sketch of ball-room flirtation touched to 
tragic issues; but it reads (in one of Mrs. Clifford’s 
collections of short stories) better than it plays. 
Dr. Conan Doyle should have made his little vaude- 
ville, Foreign Policy, what the actors call a “ costume 
piece ;" I cannot swallow it as an “actuality.” But 
it is neatly written, and can, as I say, be seen with 
patience. The remaining elements of the quintuple 
bill—Lady Colin Campbell's farce, Bud and Blossom, 
and Mr. J. M. Barrie's Thackerayan arrangement, 
Becky Sharp—are both sad disappointments. There 
ought to be a fine chance for good-humoured satire 
of ladies’ newspapers, and their “ answers to corre- 
spondents” columns; but Lady Colin, somehow, has 
missed it. As for the excerpt from Thackeray, it 
almost tempts one to reconsider one’s reverent ad- 
miration for “ Vanity Fair;” but I will not dwell 
on this painful topic. A. B. W. 








THE PRICE OF THE MASTERS. 
N R. HOLMAN HUNT has written to the Times 
LY on the subject of Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
picture, “ Daphnephoria.” He says that it is the 
very noblest painting that has been produced in 
modern, if it does not excel all of ancient, times. I 
am not concerned to call this judgment into question; 
the “Daphnephoria” is undoubtedly a beautiful 
picture. I am more interested in the widespread 
indignation that Mr. Holman Hunt's letter has 
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caused in certain artistic circles. Exaggerated praise 
always misses its mark, and Sir Frederick Leighton 
probably regrets the eulogy of which he is the 
victim. Butthis by the way. Iam interested in the 
indignation that this eulogy of modern art has 
occasioned : I am constrained to ask why a mere 
expression of opinion should create so much annoy- 
ance. We know that the modern world prefers 
modern art to ancient art; and Mr. Holman Hunt's 
letter reveals nothing but the fact that on this point 
he is on the side of the multitude. The “ Daphne- 
phoria” was sold for £3,700; for that sum beauti- 
ful pictures by the very greatest masters are con- 
stantly sold. Was not £24,000 paid for a Meissonier ? 
[ am not certain that £32,000 was not paid for 
another. Be this as it may, for £24,000 you 
can buy a Terburg, a Metzu, a Peter de 
Hooch, a Cuyp, a Ruysdael, a Hobbema—in fact, an 
entire gallery of Dutch pictures. A landscape by 
Mr. Leader or Mr. Murray, or a seascape by Mr. 
Hook, costs from five hundred toa thousand guineas; 
excellent examples of old Crome can be bought for 
two hundred. With the exception of, shall we say, 
a hundred world-renowned pictures, modern paint- 
ings—I mean paintings that have just left the easel— 
are worth double and treble as much as old masters. 
Why, then, fly into a passion with Mr. Holman Hunt ? 
His opinion is the popular opinion; he is on the 
popular side, and surely it is to be duly exacting to 
ask more of any man. If Mr. Holman Hunt had 
bought the “Daphnephoria” for £10,000 our island 
would have swelled with pans and choruses of 
praise; there would not have been a dissenting 
voice; but very differently is received the mere 
statement that, in his opinion, it excels all pictures 
of ancient times. To do the deed is nothing, to 
describe the deed, or to defend the doing of the deed, 
is often a serious matter—the written word is more 
important than the action. Such is the illogicality 
of human nature! Every month prices are paid for 
modern painting which would not be paid for 
ancient painting: no one is annoyed, everyone is 
pleased ; but [am not sure that anyone will thank 
me for calling attention to the fact. 

I said just now that a Crome could be bought for 
£200. I saw one yesterday in the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, where a most interesting and instructive 
collection of pictures in oils by early English masters 
is now on view. The picture I refer to is No. 19, 
“The Village.” A line of hills drawn across the sky, 
hills full of loneliness; a faded red-brick village, 
hardly seen in the landscape of which it is an integral 
and harmonious part, a dark foreground, a grey 
evening sky —that is all. But of such material 
Wordsworth has fashioned poems charged with the 
deepest passion. But Wordsworth has nowhere ex- 
pressed the loneliness of nature more intensely than 
Crome has in this small canvas. Barker, of Bath, isa 
painter of whom few people know much; he was not 
a great painter, but he does not look out of place 
in the National Gallery. There are two excellent 
examples of his work in the Dowdeswell collection. 
I speak of them not only on account of their 
merit, but on account of the prices they can be 
bought for. Once a painter slips out of fashion his 
pictures run down to nothing ;and Barker, of Bath, is 
quite forgotten, and interests no one. His pictures 
are valueless, but they remain beautiful _pic- 
tures in spite of the world’s neglect. No. 23, “A 
Distant View of Snowdon,” seems to me to be quite 
beautiful — a dark mountain on the left, a pale 
mountain on the right— pale tints, Wilson-like in 
their purity, a woman riding on a horse in the fore- 
ground: a sense of rocky solitudes, and the lassitude 
of a wayfarer. The price of this picture is £45. 
Barker, of Bath, painted figures as well as landscapes. 
The picture of the shepherd beating the sheep-dog 
that has been worrying a lamb is a very masterly 
piece of work. How well the composition is arranged, 
the shepherd bending over the howling dog, the torn 
lamb in his arms, the group of sheep on the left. 
How vigorous the painting of the dog, the wild 








rough dog in which the old wolf instinct has 
awakened. This picture, finer than many a Land- 
seer, is not worth more than sixty, perhaps a 
hundred, pounds. Etty is another painter who 
has for no very obvious reason gone out of fashion. 
No. 8, “The Corsair,” is an excellent Etty. The 
price is £150. But it will be difficult to find a pur- 
chaser at this or any other price. For Etty is out of 
fashion. But Etty was a true painter. There is 
something vulgar in his work, I know, perhaps that 
is why he is so badly treated by Sir Frederick 
Burton at the National Gallery; but Etty’s merits 
are so real that one of these days he will come back 
into public favour. I know few finer pieces of paint- 
ing than his picture of a life-size peacock in the 
Manchester Gallery. 

Painting depends largely on health, mood, op} 
portunity, leisure. And then the accident which 
dictates the first idea of the picture! So a picture 
painted by a second-class painter in the right moment 
is better than a picture painted by a first-class painter 
in the wrong moment. In the Dowdeswell collection 
there are a Gainsborough, a Reynolds, a Hoppner, 
and a Hogarth; but the most striking portrait in the 
collection is by a painter who by common consent is 
inferior to the least of these. Lady Peel is supposed 
to be Sir Thomas Lawrence's finest portrait; I do 
not know it, but I hardly think it can be finer than 
his “Miss Baron, afterwards Mrs. Ramsay.” The 
white dress, the black hat full of white ostrich 
feathers, the red scarf, the rich conventional land- 
scape, the oval of the face, the brightness and grace 
of eyes, lips, and complexion, the winsomeness of all 
this elegance so happily expressed and so harmonious 
in its atmosphere of old time, awaken reverie, and 
our souls are moved by the personality of this dead 
woman's beauty. 

Of Morland there are some very fine examples. 
The bay horse and the white pony in the stable 
—-the horse pulling hay out of the rack, the 
pony eating out of the manger—could hardly be 
beaten. There are also excellent examples of 
Cotman, Wilson, Chambers, Bristow, Constable, 
Vincent, Stark, etc. G. M. 








A GREY OLD HOUSE BY THE SEA. 

HE heat-glimmer is still quivering on the sand, 

and over the vast mud-flats, bared by the 
retreating tide, a soft haze hangs. Yet the sun, 
sinking slowly through a cloudless sky, reddens as it 
nears the low horizon, and the grey grass of the old 
sea wall is brightening in the glow of sunset. Over 
the long curve of the sand-hills shows a wide sweep 
of plain, whose level meadows, freshened by the 
welcome rain, are still a very blaze of gold. Against 
the sky, where, at the far limit of the bay, the 
ragged hillocks die away into the shore, stands the 
white shaft of a lighthouse. Farther still, across the 
hazy mud-flats, rise the faint shapes of shadowy 
hills. The tide is out. A sea of boulders, shaggy 
with dark weed, look like a herd of strange 
monsters come ashore to bask upon the sand. 
There is no sign of human presence anywhere, 
save a house roof just showing here and there 
above the sand-hills, the distant hamlets scattered at 
far intervals over the moor, and the black stakes of 
fishing nets that stand out on the grey mud like 
webs of giant spiders. There is no figure on the 
shore, no stranded boat, no idle sail. Nor is there 
sound, save the low monotonous murmur of the sea. 
But here and there over the desolate expanse dark 
shapes of birds are moving. Now and then a troop 
of dunlins careers along the sand. Surely they are 
soon back after their brief northern summer. One 
can hardly think that they and the brown whimbrels 
whose musical trill at times falls softly on the ear can 
have been away at all. Now a party of gulls get 
up with wild stormy crying, and wheel and eddy 
in the air, now light, now dark on the grey sky 
of the horizon. All the while to the cliff ledges 
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overhead clamorous daws are drifting, passing to 
their nests, or settling on storm-worn pinnacles of 
rock. That shrill pipe was the cry of a kestrel. 
Two rock-doves hurrying homeward, cliff-dwellers 
like the rest, pay no heed. They know him well, 
too well to fear at any time his beak or claw. 
Here he comes, wheeling round the headland. 
With wings and tail’ spread wide, he pauses a 
moment to hover in the air; then sails slowly 
by. No shrill clamour from the cliff answers 
his challenge. No fierce young eyases yet are 
on the watch for his return. He alights on a 
ledge far overhead, where his mate no doubt is 
brooding on her rich brown eggs. Over the sea, 
trembling in the sinking sun, lies a gleam as of 
frosted silver. Suddenly, far out on the grey level, 
breaks a line of light. A faint sound falls on the 
ear—the low roar of the returning sea, the first 
wave of the rising tide. Now troops of daws, rising 
from the fields along the shore, fly homeward—a 
gathering cloud of dusky figures sweeping towards 
the cliff, that echoes with their musical clamour. 

Right overhead they go, clustering like bees on 
ledges and pinnacles and grassy slopes, and settle 
down to gossip over the experiences of the day. 
Again they rise into the air, and wheel over the sea, 
and again turn homeward, darkening the cliff as 
with innumerable points of shadow. Once more they 
rise in eddying crowd. The troop divides. With 
sharp chorus of farewell one party flies straight 
over the hill. Their resting-place is farther on. 
They are not dwellers in the cliff. They are making 
for the low hills to the northward, a ridge of lime- 
stone dwindling into such another rocky headland. 
There, in the shelter of the hills, stand the ruins of 
a priory, in the niches of whose crumbling tower, or 
on the dusty floor of its neglected belfry, their sires 
and they have built for generations their untidy 
nests. It is an ancient pile. Founded now nearly 
seven centuries ago, its grey walls harboured for 
three hundred years a handful of monks, black-stoled, 
black-hooded, darker even than these daws. It has 
long been an article of faith in the country-side that 
the old tower was 

“ built 
To purge de Traci’s soul from guilt, 
Of Becket foully slain.” 


But in the original letter, still to be read in the 
Cottonian library, in which William de Curtenai, 
grandson of Traci, made known to the bishop of the 
diocese his intention of founding “a monastic house 
of the order of monks of St. Augustine,” there is no 
hint at all of expiation. Nor, indeed, have we any 
evidence that the guilt of murder ever did lie heavy 
on de Traci’s soul: though there is an old tradition 
that, after a brief reappearance at Court, he spent 
the remainder of his stormy life in seclusion on his 
manor near Morthoe, where in the old churchyard by 
the sea 


“ Lie all the Tracies, with the wind in their faces.” 


The founder of the priory seems to have had no 
other object in view than ‘‘the welfare of the soul 
of Robert de Curtenai, my father, and of my 
mother and myself; also of my wife, my ancestors 
and descendants.” For rather more than three 
centuries the Worspryng canons, never probably 
more than ten in number, lived and died in this 
grey old house by the sea. We know little of their 
story ; but the document is still in existence to which 
the last of their priors set his name in acknowledg- 
ment that the Pope was a usurper, and that King 
Henry alone was true head of the Church. Two 
years later all the minor monasteries were forfeit to 
the Crown—“ forasmoche as manifest synne, vicious, 
carnall and abomynable lyving is dayly used and 
comitted amonges the lytell Abbeys and Pryories.” 
This was one of the “lytell Pryories.” Its revenues 
from all sources, whether from rents that were 
reckoned in horseshoes (from “arable at ivd.,” or 
from “ wode and waste at jd. the acre”), amounted 
to rather under a hundred a year. 








When the little party of friars turned their backs 
upon their home, they appear to have carried with 
them what was probably the most sacred of their 
relics : one of those small wooden cups which, filled 
with “ Canterbury Water ”—that is, with water con- 
taining a minute quantity of the martyr’s blood— 
were sold to visitors at Becket’s shrine. Marvellous 
are the tales related by the chroniclers of the time 
as to the virtue of this wonderful water. By its use 
sight, hearing, speech, reason, and even life were 
restored. In the wall of the parish church, two 
miles, as the crow flies, from the old priory, this cup, 
in a recess ina carved capital no doubt brought away 
with it, was built up, to wait for better times. There, 
still concealed behind itsoaken panel,itwasfound some 
years since when the masonry was disturbed—a small 
cylindrical wooden vessel, three inches in diameter, 
and but slightly more in height, broken and decayed, 
and containing at the bottom a layer of some dark 
substance, pronounced, after careful examination, to 
be the remains of blood. It is a bold guess, but still 
a guess that has much to support it, that this cup 
was one of the very reliquaries dispersed through 
the country after Becket’s martyrdom; that it 
once held no less precious a relic than “ Canterbury 
Water”; in short, that the dark layer at the bottom 
is what passed seven centuries ago for the blood of 
the blessed St. Thomas himself. The monastery is 
now a dwelling-house. The windows of a modern 
farm look out through the walled-up arches of the 
priory. Quaint gargoyles peer through the mantling 
creepers of the ruined cloister. Grey stems of ivy have 
sapped right through the crumbling masonry. Wall- 
flowers bloom on the worn crowns of the turrets. 
It is a quiet spot, “here, at the farthest limit of 
the world.” Yet it is not strange that a corner 
so remote should have been chosen for the site of 
a monastery dedicated “to God, the blessed Mary, 
and the blessed Martyr Thomas.” All four of 
Becket’s murderers were men of the West Country. 
De Brito and Fitzurse were landowners of this 
district; De Traci and De Morville belonged, at 
farthest, to the neighbouring county. This crumb- 
ling relic is to us but an item on the shelf of a 
museum. The great churchman himself is to most 
of us nothing but a name, a mere figure in a page 
of history. And although poet and player, past and 
present masters of their art, have done their best 
to bring him again before the world; although his 
counterfeit presentment stands to-day before us as 
full of fire, of valour, of resolute determination as 
on that fatal Tuesday more than seven centuries 
ago—yet the Becket of the players is but “ a fable, a 
phantom, a show.” When the curtain falls upon 
that last sad scene, we are conscious of no sinking of 
heart at the remembrance of an awful figure lying 
white and still upon the bloodstained pavement. 
The curtain down, our Becket is alive again. The 
actor lives, the martyr is forgotten. There is 
another figure in the play whose memory lingers in 
this far-off spot. At the foot of the low blue hills 
yonder lies the village which was the ancient home 
of the Cliffords. Rosamund herself, the fair girl 
over whose tomb at Godstow her royal lover wrote— 


“ Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi non Rosa munda,” 


was born almost within sight of Curtenai's tower. 
When the fair fugitive pleaded, in excuse for 
wandering out unguarded, that 


“ . . , there stole into the city a breath 
Full of the meadows,” 


she was, it may be, thinking of the hamlet where, in 
quiet cloisters, long since gone to ruin, she passed 
her girlish days. There by the 
“ . , . iver, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,” 
there may have come to her in vision some glimmer 
of the coming time, some forerunning shadow of 
the 


“ Love that is born of the deep, coming up with the sun from 
the sea.” 


ee 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 


Srir,—Mr. Olivier's letter raises an interesting question. On 
what “ philosophical conception of the relation of the so-called 
‘individual’ to society” is Socialism founded? If Socialism 
merely meant a certain system of property-holding and industrial 
control, this question would be unimportant, and, I ineline to 
think, unanswerable. It would be very hard to show that one 
philosophical theory is more favourable to certain practical 
measures than another. ‘The life of society would probably be 
wiser than its opinions, We should decide step by step, on a 
view of all the conditions. 

But if Socialism is a general spirit, and an attitude towards 
life, as 1 think Mr. Olivier means to imply, then the nature of 
the ideas on which it is founded becomes a problem of some 
importance. And I have not been able by studying Socialist 
literature to gather as definite a conception on this head as I 
could desire. Of course, this is not a fitting oceasion for 
technical argument, but I thought that perhaps you would let 
me just point out a fundamental distinction between two views 
somewhat similar on the outside. Society may be taken as a 
machine, thongh an indispensable machine, for enabling the 
individual to find a more exquisite contentment in the satisfaction 
of his desires. ‘This is Individualism, because the individual, 
in his exelusiveness, remains the centre and purpose of the 
whole arrangement. But again, society may be taken as an 
organism, or spiritual being, in which the individual finds 
the utterance of his deepest will, and the conception of a common 
good which alone makes life worth living. This is a rational or 
concrete view of society. It may be called Idealist, if we under- 
stand that true Idealism does not consist in opposing one narrow- 
ness to another, but in giving the fullest meaning to the elements 
which are dealt with, so that they naturally reconcile themselves 
without sacrificing the one to the other. In this sense such 
terms as “ rational,” “ concrete,” “ Idealist,” are opposed to such 
terms as “arbitrary,” “ abstract,” “ Materialist.” Now there is 
much to make us think that modern Socialism is more akin to an 
abstract than to a concrete view of life. If we went, for example, 
by the letter of Mr. Olivier’s exposition in the Fabian Essays, the 
question would be decided at once. Socialism, for him, appears 
as a mere means to the Individualistic ideal. And there is much 
that supports this interpretation. I do not like the word 
** Materialism,” but others insist on using it, and both Mr. 
Kirkup and Mr. Bonar apply it to modern Socialistic theory, 
either wholly or partially. Materialism, I take it, means a 
certain one-sidedness in estimating the aims and values of action, 
and its meaning coine'des with that of Individualism in the 
general sense. Modern Socialism, as a temper or attitude of 
mind, might therefore so far be set down as frankly Individuali-tie. 
But unquestionably the rational view of society is also awake 
and powerful to-day. It is everywhere struggling with the 
other, everywhere confused with it, everywhere, we may hope, 
tending to supersede it. The two are much alike’ on the surface. 
The difference lies in aim and spirit, more than, at present, in 
method. Education, fer example, is to the true Idealist a means 
for deepening and restoring the religion of the family, while we 
cannot always be sure whether the Individualistie Socialist cares 
for that religion at all. I do not think that the idea of freedom 
is the same in the two views of life. The rational or Idealist 
view has no leaning to anarchy, though it rejects paternal 
government. It cares much for positive objects and duties as 
the true interests of the individual, and thinks of institutions 
rather as the expression of man’s will than as machinery to 
produce enjoyment. 

I hope that, as the influence of the Greek thinkers revives 
and their views are interpreted by the great modern Idealists, 
the confusion which at present reigns in the philosophical basis 
of Socialism will give way to a clearer al a deeper view.— 
Yours, ete., B. BosanQuert. 


THE WASTE OF TIME AT WESTMINSTER. 


Srr,—Allow me, on my own behalf, as well, I am sure, as on 
behalf of many earnest and convinced Liberals throughout the 
country, to thank you for the timely and outspoken article on 
“The Present Parliamentary Situation” in your Jast issue. 
The spectacle of the deliberate and avowed waste of time in 
Committee, or the House if opportunity affords, as well as the 
eynical admission of the‘attempt to render the Home Rule 
Measure odious, failing its defeat, makes it somewhat difficult 
for outsiders to maintain their patience. If the Government 
decide upon measures to expedite the progress of the Bill, they 
will, I am sure, act in accordance with the wishes and feelings 
of their supporters in the country. The attitude of forbearing 
tolerance may be carried a little too far, and especially is this 
the case when the fate of other important measures is still 
hanging in the Parliamentary balance. In this constituency, 
partly suburban and partly rural, two measures are of especial 
interest to us—the “ Registration ” and the “ Parish Councils ” 
Bills. We are eminently desirous of seeing both passed into 
law as early as possible—they are vital to our special needs, 





We will be loyal to our Irish friends, but we cannot forget our- 
selves, and the possibilities for real self-government which they 
open out. 
Our thanks will ke due to you if your timely warning is 
heeded, and this hollow opposition rendered purposeless for evil, 
-I am, Sir, yours truly, FRANCIS MILNE, 
Sale, Cheshire, June 6th, 1893. 


POLITICAL OPPRESSION. 


Srr,—At a meeting of the Primrose League held at Welbeck 
the Duke of Portland is reported to have spoken thus : 


“ After the last contest in Bassetlaw it was said by some 
that the electors on his estate and in that locality were unduly 
influenced to vote in a way that would please him. He 
wished to say such a thing never occurred, and should never 
oecur as long as he held the name of Duke of Portland. He 
wished every man with whom he was connected to vote 
in the way his conscience directed him. He wished him to 
give due consideration to the political events of the time, to 
form his own opinion, and then vote as hs thought most 
fitting.” 

It would be expected from this declaration that voters would 
be allowed to hear both sides, but during the General Election 
of last year the Gladstonian candidate was wishful to hold a 
meeting at Clipstone, a village entirely belonging to the Welbeck 
estate, and the Liberal agent applied for the use of any room, or 
even of a barn. He was refused, and was also denied the use of 
any enclosed space in the village by the sub-agent of the estate. 

How can a man form a correct idea of a case who only hears 
one side? If men are allowed to form their judgments openly, 
as might be expected from the Duke's words, how is it we find 
the majority, even of those workmen whom we know privately 
to agree with our political opinions, so fearful of giving any sign 
in public that they are favourable to the Liberals ? 

I do not believe it is the Duke's wish that this state of 
things should exist : the oppressors are lower in the social scale; 
but why does he not insist on his orders being carried out ? 

Forest Side, Edwinstowe. JOSEPH RODGERS, 








RONDEAU. 





E self-contained —for absolution lies 
In those few words from all the world decries: 
From envy, from dependence, carking care, 
The weariness that waiteth on despair, 
From disappointment, dulness, sad surprise. 


And with it comes forbearance, sweet and wise, 
While noble thoughts on noble silence rise ; 
Untrammelléd and unafraid, you dare 
Be self-contained. 


It holds and helps when fondest fancy dies ; 
Though hard to win, this knowledge ripe and rare 
Is worth the wooing, stern and calm and fair : 
You see it in the great gods’ solemn eyes, 
And find it in the stillness that replies 
Be self-contained. D. M. B. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





MILTON’s RHYTHMS. 


HE worst of “impressionist” criticism is the 

extreme ease with which it can be written. 
And because of this disastrous ease, if we take up a 
piece of critical writing nowadays, the chances are it 
will do little more than inform us of the effects 
produced by a work of art upon a common idiot. 
The new process fails as signally as the old to 
eliminate the man who “knows what he likes ” ; the 
difference being that, whereas by the old process he 
talked stupidly about this or that picture, play or 
poem, by the new he talks stupidly about himself. 
And even for the intelligent followers of the New 
Criticism there lurks this danger, that by constantly 
bringing works of art to the touchstone of their own 
taste, they may grow to regard their own taste as 
something final and fully developed. Hans Andersen 
might have written a pretty fable for us on the 
Touchstone that wished to remain ondoyant and 
divers. 
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There are of course achievements in art before 
which the “I don’t admire” or “It doesn’t affect 
me” of even the cleverest critic sound merely stupid: 
achievements which everyone ought toadmire. And 
if we, too, have been insensible, our debt is great to 
anyone who teaches us how and why to admire. 
Such an achievement, beyond all questioning, is 
Milton's versification, and especially his later 
versification. We have seen during the last years 
of Lord Tennyson's life how the poet, master at 
length of his art and handling it with superb ease, used 
rhyme still less and less, and rhythm still more and 
more. We see that herein he was following the 
very footsteps of Milton. But it may not have 
occurred to all of us that if these great masters, 
slowly and after many years of labour, attained to 
the rhythm of “Vastness” andthe choruses in“Samson 
Agonistes,” we, their readers, might need some 
education before understanding them aright, or that 
this education were worth undergoing. 


Now, Mr. Robert Bridges (himself a true and 
fine poet) has just published, at the Clarendon 
Press, a small tractate on “ Milton’s Prosody”’; or, 
as the sub-title limits it,“ An Examination of the 
Rules of Blank Verse in Milton’s later Poems, 
with an Account of the Versification of ‘Samson 
Agonistes.” And though it does not call itself 
criticism, this little book performs one of the best 
functions of criticism; for it should teach anyone 
who needs teaching how to enjoy Milton’s later 
rhythms intelligently. Says Mr. Bridges: ‘The 
opinions which critics have ventured on the versifica- 
tion of the choruses in ‘Samson Agonistes’ would 
be sufficient proof that they had met with some- 
thing not well understood, even if they had never 
misinterpreted the rhythm. It is no less than an 
absurdity to suppose that Milton’s carefully-made 
verse could be unmusical; on the other hand, it is 
easy to see how the far-sought effects of the greatest 
master in any art may lie beyond the general taste. 
In rhythm this is especially the case; while almost 
everybody has a natural liking for the common 
fundamental rhythms, it is only after long familiarity 
with them that the ear grows dissatisfied, and wishes 
them broken ; and there are very few persons indeed 
who take such a natural delight in rhythm for its 
own sake that they can follow with pleasure a 
learned rhythm which is very rich in variety, and 
the beauty of which is its perpetual freedom to obey 
the sense and diction. And this is also true, that 
some knowledge of the structure or laws which 
govern such rhythms is necessary to most persons 
before they will receive them as melodious; and 
they will accept or reject a rhythm to which they 
are unaccustomed, according as they can or cannot 
perceive, or think they perceive, its structure.” 


I have quoted the passage at length because it is, 
as far as I know, the one good exposition to be met 
of a state of mind extremely common among readers 
and even professed critics of poetry. As Mr. Bridges 
very moderately observes, this attitude towards 
beauty of any kind is not the best; and upon reflec- 
tion we shall find that if critics of literature just 
now happen to be in slightly better odour than their 
brethren who deliver opinions upon painting, it is 
probably because no Mr. Whistler has yet arisen to 
smite them, hip and thigh. For even the sorriest 
art critic starts, or pretends to start, with some 
knowledge of the technicalities, and must discourse 
with at least a show of knowledge on “line,” “ values,” 
and “brush-work;" whereas the recipient of an 
ordinary education, the kind of man to whom the 
terms “ metrical equivalence,” “elision,” “ falling 
stress,” and even “ caesura,” as applied to English 
verse, are but senseless conjunctions of syllables, 
feels no shame in passing sentence upon each and 
every poem brought under his notice. 


Mr. Bridges does not propose to supply such 
readers with taste. “I shall not,” he says, “try to 
throw light on such questions as, why such a rhythm 





is beautiful in itself, or why it follows such another. 
But if I enable the reader to scan the verses, and, if 
he choose, count and name the metrical units, I may 
expect that he will then feel himself free to admire 
the rhythms. If he still fail to do so, that may 
be my fault or his, but it cannot be Milton's.” 
And accordingly he proceeds to examine with 
care the elemental structure of the verse in “ Para- 
dise Lost,” “ Paradise Regained,” and “Samson 
Agonistes,” and to tabulate and compare the rhyth- 
mical varieties of these three great poems. But 
because he happens to possess an exquisite ear and 
a natural as well as a trained understanding for all 
good verse, he has fortunately been unable to abide 
by his avowed intention of avoiding even the border- 
land between prosody and poetry. He has taken for 
us the first few lines of the first chorus in “Samson 
Agonistes,” and after scanning each line, has in a 
word or two explained for us the relation of the 
verse's form to its sense. As everyone will remember, 
these are the lines— 
“This, this is he; softly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him. 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief ! 

See how he lies at random, carelessly diffus’d, 

With languish’d head unpropt, 

As one past hope, abandoned, 

And by himself given over; 

In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds, 

O’erworn and soil’d. 

Or do my eyes misrepresent? Can this be he, 

That heroick, that renown’d 

Irresistible Samson ¥ whom, unarmed, ; 

No strength of man, nor fiercest wild beast, could withstand; 

Who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid, 

Ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 

And, weaponless himself, 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear. . . .” 

Mr. Bridges not only teaches us how these lines 
are to be scanned, but draws our attention to these 
points among others:—the hushing sibilants in 1. 1; 
the way in which the metre of 1. 4 expresses great 
Samson's careless diffusion, the shortness of l. 5 
suggesting want of support and echoing “ unpropt ”; 
the negligence suggested by the extrametrical 
syllables in the two following lines— 


| 


Asone | past hope | aban-(don’d) 

And by | himself | giv’n o-(ver); 
—the poverty conveyed by the short and bare l. 9; 
the crowding of new ideas suggested by the twelve- 
syllable 1. 10; the gasping rhythm of I. 11, heralding 


** Trresistible Samson? whom, unarmed,” 


which, with its inversion of the first two feet, is 
descriptive of Samson’s violence; the two heavy 
reluctant lines, 13 and 14, followed by the easy rush 
of — 
* Ran on embattled armies clad in iron,” 

the shortness of |. 16, descriptive of Samson's naked- 
ness and single-handedness ; and the suggestion of 
failure in the weak endings of each half of the next 
line— 

“ Made arms | ridi- | 


These are not fanciful explanations of rhythms, 
but an exercise in sound criticism; and could we 
follow Mr. Bridges’ method, with something of his 
success, throughout the poem, we should come near 
to doing justice to a poet who never wrote a word 
or varied a rhythm but with a considered purpose. 
Mr. Bridges’ little book is, of course, necessary to 
the library of every careful student of Milton, and 
can hardly be neglected by anyone who takes a 
scholarly interest in English verse. For it gives, in two 
appendices, a clearer notion of the exact value of stress 
in English, and its relation to quantity, than can be 
obtained even from Calverley’s well-known essay. 
And even to the man who is careless of such know- 
ledge it may be worth while to take up this volume 
and note the reverent pains with which every line 
of Milton has been considered by one who is himself 
perhaps the mest careful living artificer in English 
verse. A. T. Q. C, 


ciiloiis, | useless | the for- | giéry.” 
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CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 


THe Piace or Curist IN MopEeRN THEOLOGY. By the 
Rey. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


Oh be esa of a change in the spirit of modern 
b theology increase from year to year. The critical 
temper and analytic faculties, which have hitherto 
formed its striking contrast to all the earlier theo- 
logical periods, are showing signs, not of exhaustion, 
but of the sense of having so far completed their 
work as to possess sufficient results to form the 
material and opportunity of a new age of recon- 
struction. That the full time for such a synthesis 
has come, may indeed be doubted. The book before 
us, constructive as it is, contains proofs that we must 
wait a little longer. In Dr. Fairbairn’s argument 
there are blanks ; some even of its chief premises— 
for instance, the question of the extent of our 
knowledge of the actual teaching of Christ, and the 
relation of the latter to apostolic doctrine—are not 
defined with the precision necessary to a systematic 
theology that bases itself on Christ's consciousness 
of God. But modern criticism has done enough 
to enable Christianity at least to recognise 
the true centre and capital of her creed, and 
to sketch out from it the first lines of a new 
theology. This preliminary work is all that Dr. 
Fairbairn promises in his preface; and if readers, as 
they turn his pages, are sensible of silence here and 
vagueness there, concerning some primary positions, 
it ought not to be with disappointment that they 
close the book, but with an appreciation of the justice 
and wise reserve of one who is too great a master of 
his subject, and too closely in touch with the present 
degree of its development, to be detailed and dog- 
matic upon certain points before the time. To our 
mind it is this which is one of the chief charms of the 
book. Wealth of learning is, of course, everywhere 
evident: no divine in Britain is more fitted than Dr. 
Fairbairnis by mastery of thesources, of the history of 
theirdevelopment, of previous constructive attempts, 
and of the progress of criticism, to undertake a sys- 
tematic theology. But the wealth of the learning 
only makes more conspicuous Dr. Fairbairn’s reserve 
on certain of his topics. 

Dr. Fairbairn starts from the principle that 
Christian theology must be based on the conscious- 
ness of Christ: and from the fact that the 
historical Christ is only now, nineteen centuries 
after His appearance on earth, being recovered for 
human knowledge and faith. None will dispute the 
principle : but on the fact, Mr. Fairbairn is at issue 
with all the theological systems of the past. His 
first task, therefore, is to prove this fact against 
those who claim that theology was complete at the 
Reformation, against their opponents who hold by 
the Fathers and Councils, against even those who go 
back and confirm or correct either Fathers or 
Reformers by an appeal to the Apostles: while of 
course he must then go on to show how far the 
modern criticism of the New Testament has proved 
the contentions of these schools to be false, and 
provided us with the material for a more correct 
statement of the teaching of Christ. This task Dr. 
Fairbairn effects in a strong and brilliant sketch of 
theology and criticism from the days of the Apostles 
till now. A more vivid summary of Church 
History has never been given. With its swift 
characterisations of schools and polities, with 
its subtle tracings of the development of various 
tendencies through the influence of their environ- 
ment, of reaction and of polemic; with its contrasts of 
different systems, philosophies, and races; with its 
portraits of men; with its sense of progress and 
revolt—this part of Dr. Fairbairn’s book is no mere 
annal, but drama, vivid and full of motion, 
representative of the volume and sweep of 
Christianity through the centuries. He starts by 





opposing Newman’s theory, that the history of 
Christian theology is that of a “ logical” development 
from Apostolic doctrine. He holds, and proves, that 
the patristic system was not a “logical” development 
from the Apostolic, for it omitted some of the 
principal ideas of the latter. But it can. 
not be said to be, even by omission or decline, 
a “logical” development: for its sources lie 
behind the New Testament in Judaism and outside 
the New Testament in heathen philosophy and 
polity. What it really is, is a “biological” develop- 
ment: that is to say, not an orderly evolution of the 
principles of Christ’s teaching, but the growth of the 
new life received from him, by the minds of 
men incapable of grasping its true intellectual 
significance, into an environment of Roman polity, 
Greek philosophy, and popular religion, alien 
and inferior to itself. Now throughout the earlier 
ages this Christ-derived life sometimes rose above 
the environment and returned upon its sources—as 
in the Anti-gnostic Fathers and in Augustine. But 
a stronger revolt, a more real return, took place at 
the Reformation. The Reformation, however, has 
been followed by a long and thorough criticism of 
the sources, the history of which criticism Dr. Fair- 
bairn traces with great power through its philo- 
sophical preparation from Lessing to Hegel and its 
analysis of the New Testament from Strauss till 
to-day. This criticism has effected a change in our 
appreciation of the sources. Theoretically the 
Reformers regarded the whole New Testament as of 
equal value; practically it was the Pauline writings 
which inspired their theology. But the effect of 
criticism has been to distinguish between Christ and 
his apostles. This distinction Dr. Fairbairn accepts. 
Going behind his position that the sub-Apostolie age 
was no true development from the Apostolic, he 
affirms now that the Apostolic doctrine itself was a 
“falling off” from Christ, whose own authentic, un- 
interpreted teaching is alone authoritative for 
Christian theology. 

Two points stand out in this singularly lucid and 
engaging argument. It was an easy task to expose 
Newman's theory of development, and Dr. Fairbairn 
has done it before; but no writer other than Dr. 
Fairbairn—and we think he has not done it before— 
could have so vividly traced the lines of the actual 
development that took place. The influences of 
Greece and Rome are impressively portrayed— 
though we miss a sufficient appreciation of the 
Asiatic and especially of the native Egyptian in- 
fluences on early Christian thought. There is a 
brilliant appreciation of Augustine, a fine study of 
scholasticism, and a contrast of this northern 
Christian philosophy with that of the Greek Church 
which it superseded. Further on we have an equally 
effectivecomparison of the Teutonic humanism with the 
Italian. In all this Dr. Fairbairn emphasises fully the 
presence of the life from Christ supernaturally derived 
and supernaturally sustained, from age to age. But 
in supplement to this many would like to have seen 
some consideration of the Divine reason for this alien 
environment into which the new life, that came by 
Christ, was suffered to fall. What permanent 
elements did heathen philosophy and polity contri- 
bute to Christianity? What were the gifts of the 
non-Christian systems to Christian life and thought? 
Dr. Fairbairn, in short, gives us no explicit theory of 
Providence: though, of course, he may answer to this 
objection that such a task lay outside the scope of 
his work. The other point is the distinction between 
the original teaching of Christ and that of the 
Apostles. How far can they be distinguished ? What 
is the exact amount of Christ’s teaching that we may 
be sure of? That Dr. Fairbairn gives no strictly 
defined answer to these questions will be held by 
some to be the defect of his book: but, as we have 
already said, Dr. Fairbairn probably feels that the 
time for strict definition on these points has not yet 
arrived. 

And when he goes on, in his second part, to give 
us those elements of Christ's teaching which he 
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considers basal and formative, we find that they are 
elements the authenticity of which is practically 


beyond dispute. Dr. Fairbairn lays the foundation 
of Christian theology in Christ's consciousness of 
God as the Father. The Fatherhood of God, as felt 
and explained by Jesus—this is, according to him, 
the supreme truth of Christian science. All other 
doctrines are secondary to, and controlled by, this 
one. Dr. Fairbairn maintains his thesis mainly 
against two other systems—that of the Reformers 
which takes the Sovereignty of God as its chief 
category: that which makes the Incarnation the 
ruling thought. He has little difficulty in showing 
that the Incarnation is not primary, but a result. 
But the part of his argument which is at once 
most conclusive and most suggestive is where 
he proves that sovereignty and fatherhood are 
“jndissoluble” in God, and that neither function 
can be well discharged without the other. There 
is great force in his reasoning on these two 
points: that in human history fatherhood pre- 
ceded sovereignty—a capital point for illustration— 
and that in the Divine Nature itself the relation of 
Fatherhood and Sonship is, according to Christ, 
essential and from all eternity, while the relation! of 
sovereignty becomes effective only with creation. 
Nobler still is the statement of the ethical advan- 
tages of starting with the Fatherhood of God. 
When we do so, all other doctrines and facts of 
Christianity receive a richer meaning. For instance, 
on the one side sin assumes its full heinousness ; on 
the other side, the legal aspects of the Divine Pro- 
vidence give place to the remedial; salvation follows 
as the very consequence of Godhead. And since the 
essence of the Divine Fatherhood is the regulation of 
God's physical by His ethical attributes, the possibility 
of the Incarnation, in which the character of God did 
for moral reasons impose limits upon His physical 
qualities, is made clear. We have not space to follow 
the application of the principle to the Atonement, 
revelation, inspiration, and the future life. All 
through this is the strongest part of a strong book. 
Dr. Fairbairn has not, indeed, exhausted objections 
to his argument; nor, as some may feel, has he made 
a final analysis of the meaning of fatherhood. But 
he has undoubtedly shown how in this category 
there is room for the grouping, and contents for the 
enriching, of every other Christian doctrine; and 
there is little doubt that for some time to come 
theology must work with great advantage in the 
direction which he has so powerfully opened up. 

One or two other points remain to be noticed. 
First, in some recent English evangelical theology—of 
which Mr. Horton may be taken as a representative 
—there has been a disposition to minimise the value 
of the historical Christ of the Gospels for the faith 
of the Church, and to count as sufficient for all 
defensive and constructive purposes the believer's 
consciousness of Christ. This disposition we have 
no hesitation in calling crude, hasty, and ill-informed 
—a desire to be independent of the results of modern 
criticism, due in some quarters to a fear of these, in 
others to ignorance of them. Dr. Fairbairn’s book 
is the return to sanity in this matter through an 
exact knowledge of what modern criticism has done. 
He has rendered faith in these days an immense 
service, by showing that all the greatest periods of 
Christian theology have been due to a return to the 
historical Christ, and that for us—partly by help of 
criticism, partly in spite of its extravagances—such 
a return is more possible than it has ever been 
before. Dr. Fairbairn’s historical knowledge and 
mastery of criticism have checked one of the most 
vague and exaggerated tendencies of modern evan- 
gelicalism. 

Again, there is the book's rich inspiration of 
hope. We have not read a work more quick with 
the instincts of growth, with the confidence that 
theology is not only on sure lines, but ever pro- 
gressing. This hopefulness, this expectation of 
“greater things than these,” is due to three causes 
—to the brilliant sweep of the historical part of Dr. 











Fairbairn’s argument, the proof that the progress of 
theology through the centuries—and even through 
these latter days of criticism—has been one towards 
certainty, clearness, and harmony; to the wise 
patience and reserve of the constructive part; but 
most of all to the origin and source to which the 
theology is traced—the enduring and inexhaustible 
personality of Christ Himself. 


THE NIGER AND ITS COMPANY. 


Up tHE Nicer. Narrative of Major Clande Macdonald’s 
Mission to the Niger and Benue Rivers, West Africa. By 
Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman; to which is added a 
chapter on native musical instruments by Captain C. R. 
Day. London: George Philip & Son. 


THREE years ago Sir Claude Macdonald was sent on 
a special mission to the Niger and Benue Rivers by 
Lord Salisbury. The object of his mission was 
twofold. He was to report on the administration of 
the district comprised in their charter by the Royal 
Niger Company, and he was to attempt to establish 
peace between the Ilorins and the Ibadans, two 
tribes lying at the back of Lagos, whose interminable 
wars were a source not only of annoyance but of 
serious loss to the colony. Major Macdonald's report 
was treated as confidential: it has never been pre- 
sented to Parliament, and now, no doubt, reposes 
peacefully in the pigeon-holes of the Foreign and 
Colonial hme 3 

But the mission was not to be without its his- 
torian. Major Macdonald’s secretary, Captain 
Mockler-Ferryman, has published an account of his 
chief's journey which is probably more amusing than 
the official report of the head of the mission, and is 
certainly not deficient in information as to the 
character of the country and peoples in the basins 
of the Niger and the Benue, while incidentally it is 
possible to gather a very fair idea of the proba!le 
value of this part of Africa to European commerce, 
not only now, but in the future. The merit of 
Captain Ferryman’'s narrative is its freshness. He 
has steered clear of the temptation to attempt fine 
writing, and may fairly claim to have written a book 
which gives the reader, perhaps, a better idea of the 
countries and peoples visited than any other book of 
the kind. Of the Lower Niger, Captain Ferryman 
gives a grim and desolate picture. It is a country of 
malarial fever, of villages built on swamps, and 
inhabited by savages steeped in the most degraded 
superstitions, where the Royal Niger Company has 
not, even to this day, after infinite trouble, succeeded 
in altogether putting a stop to human sacrifices. At 
Lokoja, situate at the junction of the Niger and the 
Benue, the mission obtained their first glimpse of 
a Mahommedan town, and found it, though very 
dirty, an improvement on the towns of the Lower 
Niger. Here Captain Ferryman met an old Hausa, 
rejoicing in the name of Frederick Fowell Buxton 
Abigeh, whose history is not without a moral for 
those whose missionary zeal urges them to attempt 
the conversion of the Moslem to Christianity. 
Abigeh, with another young Hausa, spent some years 
in England, where he and his companion embraced 
Christianity, and after some years of instruction 
were sent back to Africa as lay missionaries to 
spread the Gospel. In a few months after their 
arrival both had reverted to their original faith— 
Abigeh, as he frankly confessed, being moved to 
revert by his desire to marry four wives, which 
he could not do so long as he remained a 
Christian. Captain Ferryman is evidently of 
opinion that while so much of Africa is given over 
to the most degraded heathendom, it is a lamentable 
waste of effort to send missionaries to the Mahom- 
medans—an opinion which is shared by no less an 
authority than Cardinal Lavigerie. From Lokoja 
Major Macdonald steamed up the Benue, visiting the 
native chiefs wherever possible, and listening to their 
grievances against the Company or their neighbours. 
At Yola, the capital of Adamawa, the Emir refused 
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to see Her Majesty's Commissioner unless he were the 
bearer of letters from the Sultan of Tokoto, to whom 
the Emir is subject. The inhabitants of Yola were 
very anxious that trade should be established, but 
the Emir has an invincible repugnance to Europeans 
—which may or may not have been overcome by 
the blandishments of Lieutenant Mizon. Incidentally 
it is made perfectly clear that even if Lieutenant 
Mizon has made treaties with the Emir they are 
absolutely worthless unless confirmed and adopted 
by his Suzerain, the Sultan of Fokoto, who has, how- 
ever, bound himself by treaty to the Royal Niger 
Company. After leaving Yola the Commissioner 
steamed up to the junction of the Kebbi River with 
the Benue. The Kebbi was unexplored, and Major 
Macdonald was anxious to ascertain if it offered a 
practicable route to Lake Chad. Some distance up, 
however, the river was found to be unnavigable, and 
the expedition was obliged to return, after getting 
into a very tight place with their boat. 

The visit of the mission to Ilorin was perhaps 
the most interesting incident of the expedition. A 
visit to the war camp to interview the Commander- 
in-Chief is amusingly described. The war was carried 
on in the most desultory fashion, and Captain 
Ferryman’s impression was that everyone was tired 
to death of it and would eagerly welcome an excuse 
for putting an end to hostilities. 

Captain Ferryman is careful to explain that what 
he has written about the Niger Company is the result 
of his own observations, and must not be taken as in 
any way committing his chief; but it is fair to sup- 
pose that the object of the mission was at times the 
subject of discussion between Sir Claude Macdonald 
and his secretary, so that it is doing no great violence 
to probabilities to assumethat in his general judgment 
of the Company Captain Ferryman does not differ 
very widely from his chief. And it is satisfactory to 
learn that, all things considered, Captain Ferryman’s 
verdict is a favourable one. Land-grabbing, he 
says, does not exist. The Company has either 
bought or rented from the chiefs the small plots of 
land on which their factories are built; the privilege 
of trading with the natives of a district has been 
secured by treaties under which annual subsidies are 
paid by the Company to the chiefs; and, as a result of 
the Commissioner's inquiries, he did not come across 
a single case in which the subsidies had not been 
regularly paid. Over thousands of miles of water- 
ways the Company has established some sort of law 
and order, and has scotched, if not killed, the grosser 
and more cruel of the Pagan rites which flourished 
all over their territory, but more particularly among 
the degraded tribes of the Lower Niger. This is 
testimony of which the Niger Company may well be 
proud, especially when it is remembered that alone 
among the great African Chartered Companies the 
Royal Niger Company pays a modest dividend to its 
shareholders. As to the commercial future of this 
part of Africa Captain Ferryman indulges in no 
illusions. The African fever is at its height in these 
days, and there is need of the white light of actual 
knowledge when it can be obtained. This is Captain 
Ferryman’s summing-up of the matter :— 


“Tvory is still fairly plentiful, though this cannot last for 
long, as elephants are becoming scarcer each year, and a con- 
siderable amount of the present supply comes from the buried 
hoards of the chiefs, who are now cognisant of its value. The 
days when a hundredweight of ivory could be purchased for a 
bottle of gin are past, and the native of Africa of to-day knows 
full well the worth of a tusk. Vast virgin forests stretch across 
the country from one end to the other, but it is very doubtful if 
any but very valuable timber would be remunerative as an 
export. We have left, then, merely the minor natural products 
of the land, such as palm-oil, sahben, gum, shea butter, and a 
few others of less importance. The palm-oil trade is, perhaps, 
fully developed. The oil-bearing palm grows at no great 
distance from the coast, and in very few places which have not 
been open ,to traders for many years past. The shea butter- 
yielding area is restricted, and no very great further develop- 
ment in this trade is likely to oceur. Rubber, gam, gutta-percha, 
and a few medicinal seeds, are the only exports at present 
known which can increase with the opening up of the interior. 
It is not probable that a trade in these natural products alone 








ean pay; therefore, when ivory has failed (which it must do, 
and that at no very distant date), if minerals worth the working 
be not discovered, or if the low lands near the rivers and the 
table-lands of the interior be not cultivated and do not yield forth 
fruit in abundance, then West Central Africa, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, must prove a failure.” 


This is not an encouraging prospect! 





ARMIES OF TO-DAY. 


THe ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies of 
the Leading Nations at the present time. Illustrated. 
London: Osgood, Mellvaine & Co. 


THe last quarter of the nineteenth century has 
been marked by a prodigious output of military 
literature of every class, and the general reader 
appears to share with the professional student in 
creating the demand. Universal service on the 
Continent and the Volunteer movement at home 
have combined to widen the interest attaching to 
military affairs, while the United States, though 
lying far beyond the shadow of the European storm- 
cloud, feel its influence. 

The series of articles, originally published in 
Harper's Magazine, form, collected, an eminently 
readable book. It was a happy thought to obtain 
descriptions of the armies of the Powers, each written 
by a selected representative, and the diversity of 
treatment thus arising supplies an additional interest. 
National characteristics seem to peep out in these 
varied essays. The German writer, for example, is by 
far the most business-like. Beginning with supreme 
administration and the military relations of the 
several States, he plods steadily through his subject, 
supplying many figures, and appending to his de- 
scriptive passages maxims so unexceptionable as— 
“The final object of all training in peace is to secure 
success in war, therefore,” etc. General Laval, on 
the other hand, presents us with a series of spirited 
vignettes. “Two fine girls tip-toe on the points 
of their wooden shoes” tell us of the regenerated 
army of France, and “a company of tourists” 
straying from “the charming inn of La Girandola,” 
bear witness alike to the prowess of her Alpine 
troops and to the chivalrous courtesy of their 
officers. So, too, “a Russian General” largely dis- 
penses with the dry details which are involved in 
the barbarous modern phrase “ mobilisation,” pre- 
ferring to furnish us with a striking tribute to the 
merits of the Russian private soldier and a somewhat 
excessive eulogy of the military capacity of the 
Cossack. The most careful sifter of information 
ever trained in an Intelligence Department will 
glean nothing from this article. Colonel Goiran 
adopts a method resembling that of the German, 
whose military institutions Italy has so carefully 
copied. Specially noteworthy is his account of the 
Colonial force rendered necessary by the occupa- 
tion of Massowah. This force, organised in 1887, 
has doubtless “done excellent service”; but it 
may be questioned whether “adaptability to the 
extreme climate” of Africa has been manifested. 
Brigadier-General Meritt discourses upon the standing 
army and militia of the United States, and, more 
militis, appears to demand an increase of force. 
“Our army has not been and is not now of adequate 
strength,” while the militia “will answer well the 
purpose of a ‘second line’ in case of war with a 
foreign power, but is not now and never has been 
in the first days of war fit to take the field.” Yet, 
whether for dealing with fast dwindling Indian 
tribes or as a guardian against civil disorder, the 
military forces of the United States have hitherto 
sufficed for all requirements, and from the contin- 
gencies which European nations must face they are 
blissfully secure. An entire change of traditional 
policy, which it may be hoped is far distant, could 
alone call for any considerable development of 
militarism on the part of the American people. 

Lord Wolseley’s eminently characteristic article 
attracted some attention when it originally appeared. 
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The spectacle of an Adjutant-General contributing 
to a foreign periodical caustic criticisms of matters 
falling mainly within the responsibilities of his office 
was recognised as unique. While the other writers 
agree in praising the excellence of their respective 
military systems, Lord Wolseley holds up portions 
of our own to public scorn. ‘ We only offer boys’ 
wages, so, as a rule, we only obtain boy recruits.” 
“Our present system of army reserves is unsatis- 
factory.” No one “ outside a lunatic asylum would 
go on a walking tour or shoot in the back woods 
— trussed and dressed as the British soldier 
is,” while “ the dressed-up monkey on a barrel organ” 
supplies the only available comparison to “the 
British General.” There are alleviations, however, 
for the soldier “gets plenty to eat,” even though he 
has to supplement his rations out of his own pocket, 
and he “has enjoyments and creature comforts un- 
known to his brother in civil life.” The racy style 
of this article loses nothing by occasional excursions 
into history, notwithstanding that the result is so 
remarkable as the belief that Marlborough com- 
manded British armies, or that the “military spirit 
: ; which still animates Her Majesty's troops 
was born at Blenheim.” The latter “truth” is, 
nevertheless, qualified by the previous statement 
that the army of Cromwell was “ by far the finest 
in every respect that we know of in modern history.” 
Lord Wolseley evidently appreciates the charms of 
contradiction. 

Excellent woodcuts illustrating military types 
add attraction to a book which, in spite of a certain 
incompleteness—the army of Turkey and the inter- 
esting citizen force of Switzerland not being included 
—deserves to find many readers. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 


My Book oF Sones AND SONNETS. 
King. London: Percival & Co. 
Sursum Corpa. By F. W. Bourdillon. 

Unwin & Co. 
Poems. By W. A. Mackenzie. Aberdeen: J. Johnston & Co. 
Sones or Wiiu1aAM Renton. London: T. Fisher Unwin & Co. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE Poems oF WALTER C. SMITH. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 


By Maude Egerton 
London: T. Fisher 


THE laborious student of modern verse who looks 
through many volumes undismayed by the certain 
knowledge that he will find but few of them worth 
notice is liable to be carried away when he comes 
across such actual poetry as Maude Egerton King’s. 
The first poem, “The Sad Lover,” arrests him, as 
one would be arrested by a sudden intense whisper 
in the silence of the night. It is the first note of a 
deep personal passion which throbs throughout the 
book, and finds its simplest and strongest expression 
in the poem entitled “To Her Indifferent Lover.” 
“ Love and Life,” the second poem, begins the other 
main theme of Mrs. King’s poetry—the conflicting 
desires of life for oneself and life for others. This 
second subject is most powerfully treated in “ The 
Veiled Magician” and in “A Minor Poet and 
Life” :— 
“ So, yielding to the double right, 
He works in shade and sings in sun: 
To leave behind at fall of night 
A poem spoiled, a work half done.” 

Mrs. King has four ballads, all of them conquering 
the reader with their intensity and sincerity. “The 
Ballad of the Crystal Ball” may yet rank among the 
best English ballads written in this century. “A 
Dream,” a vision of Circe in her old age, is in some 
respects the most overpowering poem in the volume. 
Circe has grown blind and ugly, and, having lost the 
power to please her victims, seeks “some sign or 
trace 

“ Of what might yet reverse their doom—in vain ! 
The foolish fingers trembling o’er the thread 
tad lost their way; it broke, and overhead 
A face flashed out, and into dark again 
} .r evermore: Mnemosyne had fled. 


“No love to hold, no power to bid them rise 
From hated thrall! Slowly she rose, nor spoke 
While God's whole meaning on her spirit broke ; 
Then sudden, with frenzied hands, beat her blind eyes 
And shrieked.” 
Imagine Circe realising God's purposes at last! The 
reviewer wishes to say crude things about Mrs. 
King's poetry; to call it wonderful, magical, great. 
There is not a line of it written for the sake of 
making verses; much of it thrills one’s nerves and 
sets the blood tingling; and sometimes the strong 
intellectual pathos of it might force tears from those 
most unused to the melting mood. From a purely 
literary standpoint the merit of Mrs. King’s writing 
is of a high order. Even where fad sticks out a 
little hoof, as in the verses on “ Vegetarianism,” 
literary charm is not wanting, for we have 
“Milk from cows serenely grave 
With a weight of meadow lore ;” 
and can 
“Tell the squirrel on his perch 
There be nuts enough for two!” 
Mrs. King can be playful, easy, dainty at will; but 
the mood in which all her strength and weakness 
crowd to help her is one of intense spirituality 
deeply dyed with the most human emotion, the true 
mood of the poet. 

Much admirable literary workmanship and some 
actual poetry may be found in Mr. Bourdillon’s new 
volume. “St. Wilfred” is a striking illustration of 
the faith that dares everything, and “Old and 
Young” is a simple and exquisite setting of that 
song-burden which haunts the ears of Time, “if youth 
only would, if age only could,” with the difference 
which freshens the most antique themes when a poet 
treats them. There is felicity in most of Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s translations; “The Djinns” from Victor 
Hugo is hardly more than successful; but “ Danae,” 
from Simonides, impresses one like an original work. 

“Semper ego auditor tantum?” asks Mr. Mac- 
kenzie on his title-page. Had all Mr. Mackenzie’s 
work been as excellent as his prelude, we should 
have answered with a hearty “No.” In the “ Pre- 
lude” he seizes his own mood, expresses it, and 
nothing more; in almost all the other poems he 
wanders from his inspiration. Yet the admirable 
irony of the verse quoted below inclines us to hope 
for better things from Mr. Mackenzie :— 

“Then ‘tis meet and just that a man should die 
With his lips at the wassail bowl, 
And drown in the snatch of a ribald catch 
The swan-song of his soul.” 


Mr. Renton writes of a wonderful sunbeam that 
leaves no “print of hit or miss”; accents Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, and Swinburne on the last 
syllable ; has an ardent wish, expressed a dozen times 
and more, to kiss a lady's feet; and perpetrates in a 
very bitter and gloomy “Song of Sad Heart” such 
amusing bathos as this :— 

‘Well, well, I shall not weep, 
For all my heart is chill 
As thine, dear love ; I will 
Go home and sleep.” 

Mr. Renton has literary ability above the average, 
has shown it in other volumes, and shows it here 
too, but we recognise in his “ Songs,” with very rare 
exceptions, the desire, and not the necessity, to 
write poetry. 

Dr. Walter C. Smith can be well represented in a 
selection. The question used to be discussed whether 
the author of “ Olrig Grange” was a poet or not, and 
will be again doubtless by those who have nothing 
better to do. Manly thought and manly emotion 
expressed with a really becoming indifference to the 
externals of form—so often mistaken for form itself 
—characterise all his writings. A broad ironical 
wit, and humour compact of tears and laughter, are 
constant qualities in his verse. He may be called 
the representative Scotch poet; and is a very 
remarkable —indeed, a unique—personality. Only 
those who know the extraordinary advance in 








breadth of thought which Scotland has made during 
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the last generation can understand how it is possible 
for a minister of the Free Kirk to dare to be a poet, 
how it is possible for the Assembly of the Free 
Kirk of 1893 to elect a poet as its Moderator; and 
those who understand, wonder most. Happily, Scot- 
land no longer stands where it did. It is changed 
times since poor Wilson of Greenock was appointed 
schoolmaster there on the understanding that he 
should “abandon the profane and unprofitable art 
of poem-making;” and in an enthusiastic mood one 
might say that Walter C. Smith has almost had as 
much share in broadening and mellowing Scotch 
thought, which is always essentially religious, as 
Burns had in humanising it. If the reader knows 
nothing of his poetry, let him get this anthology and 
read, first, “ Waiting ”’—let him read it here: 


“ Wearily drag the lagging hours 
To him who, waiting to be hired, 
Is by enforcéd idlesse tired 
More than by strain of all his powers 
Wearily, having in his heart 
The hope to play a worthy part, 
And scorning each ignoble art. 


“ Girt for the fight he waits forlorn, 
And ©! it irks him sore to rest, 
And watch, too oft with mocking jest, 
Things done that fill his soul with scorn, 
As he with folded hands must sit, 
While lesser men of scanty wit 
Get all the work and tangle it. 


“So life grows bitter; or perhaps 
Hope flirts a moment in his face, 
Then trips off to another place, 

And pours its treasure in the laps 
Of some dull fools whose easy feet 
Will tread the whole familiar beat, 
Contented getting much to eat. 


“ And lo! the work remains undone, 
And work is what he hungers for, 
But cannot find an open door, 

And loiters idly in the sun, 
Still waiting with his heart on fire, 
And wasting with its great desire, 
Waiting and finding none to hire.” 


Then let him read the character sketch “ Mirren,” 
on p. 76. After these he is certain to read most of 
the book, and in all likelihood to go to the volumes 
from which it is compiled—to “Olrig Grange,” 
“ Borland Hall,” “Hilda among the Broken Gods,” 
* Raban,” and “ A Heretic.” 


FICTION, 
Mrs. Fatcuion, A Novel. By Gilbert Parker. In 2 vols, 
London: Methuen & Co, 


MicHeLine. By Hector Malot. Translated by Julia E. 8S. 
Rae. In2 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 


Mr. GILBERT PARKER'S name is favourably known 
to lovers of the short story. Ina field in which the 
successes have been few and the failures innumer- 
able, he has undoubtedly achieved distinction. For 
this reason his first attempt at a novel of orthodox 
length has more than usual interest. In “ Mrs. 
Falchion” he shows all the powers which dis- 
tinguished his short stories; but he also shows 
unmistakably the limitations which the short story 
imposes upon a writer, and of which he must rid 
himself before he can become a great novelist. All 
through this story we come upon passages which 
reveal the writer who, in the slang of the press, 
finds himself compelled to “make copy.” When Mr. 
Parker has had a little more experience in the filling 
of a big canvas, we do not doubt that he will get 
over the difficulties that have troubled him in his 
first essay, will knit together the component parts 
of the pictures in one harmonious piece of work, and 
avoid those ugly seams in the craftsmanship which 
are plainly visible here. He has, we believe, a great 
future before him, and the very fact that he has 
not found it easy in changing his scale to alter his 
handling, is rather to his credit than otherwise. Yet, 
despite its defects, it must not be supposed that 





“Mrs. Falchion” is other than a very clever, and even 
fascinating, bit of fiction. It is the old story of how 
a woman .is born without a soul, and how she finds 
one. The heroine, as she is first presented to us, is 
utterly heartless—so devoid of common humanity 
that it is difficult to understand the fascination she 
exercises over most of the men who come in contact 
with her. She treats the husband who has loved her 
and sinned for her with a brutality which is almost 
fiendish. The revelations of the police-court forbid 
us to say that such cruelty is impossible in a woman; 
but Mr. Parker undoubtedly makes a large demand 
upon us in asking us to accept his heroine as being 
what he represents. In due time the awakening takes 
place. She finds someone she can love, and learns 
the pangs of a hopeless and unrequited passion. 
Then, for the first time, the good in her nature begins 
to assert itself against the evil, and in the end it is 
the good that wins. But the author has not drawn 
a sufficiently consistent and artistic portrait to make 
her thoroughly interesting to the reader. He has 
yet to accustom himself to full-length painting. 
There are a thousand minor good things in the book ; 
episodes of life on board ship, in the islands of the 
Pacific, on the western slope of the American con- 
tinent, each one of which is admirable in its way, 
and recalls the author of “ Pierre and his People.” 
All that is lacking is that facility in weaving the 
materials together which practice alone can give. 
Mr. Gilbert Parker's next novel will, we venture to 
believe, prove an unqualified success. 

“ Micheline” is in some respects a typical French 
novel. Not that it contains much of the perilous 
stuff by which too many French writers strive to 
gratify their readers. Given the one central incident 
of the book, and the tale is absolutely pure. It 
turns almost entirely upon the love of two women 
for a child, the heroine. Micheline has been aban- 
doned in her infancy by her mother, but the abandon- 
ment has been planned with such care that the 
child, of necessity, falls into the hands of another 
woman, who is the wife of its father. This is the 
result of a plot between the father and mother, 
devised for the purpose of securing for Micheline 
a father’s oversight and care when her mother, who 
has borne her in secret, is compelled to return to 
her home in South America. But the plan of the 
guilty parents does not work itself out as they 
intended. Prince Sobolewski, the father, is killed 
by a fall from his horse almost immediately after the 
discovery of the child and the departure of her real 
mother for her South American home. The widowed 
Princess is childless, and she resolves to adopt the 
little girl, whom she speedily learns to love as her 
own. The years pass, and when Micheline is growing 
into girlhood her real mother reappears, and suc- 
ceeds in obtaining an appointment as her governess. 
It is at this point that the interest of the story 
begins to be felt. There is a struggle, prolonged for 
years, between the true mother and the false. Each 
is jealous of the other, and each distracted by the 
thought that she has to share her child's affections 
with another. Mme. Germaine, the mother, labours 
under the disadvantage of being a mere dependent 
in the house in which her daughter is brought up as 
the acknowledged heiress. The Princess is not only 
her rival, but her exacting employer, yet, though 
thus handicapped, she is fortified by the strength of 
the true maternal instinct, and by the answering 
warmth which she evokes in the heart of the child, 
who loves her as a mother without suspecting their 
relationship. Hector Malot depicts the rivalry of 
the two women with that delicate care, minute 
analysis, and close observation which are char- 
acteristic of his school. Though the story necessarily 
loses much of its grace in a translation, it has a 
delicacy and interest with which only a Frenchman 
could invest such a theme, and we forget the un- 
healthiness of the situation in our pleasure in the 
workmanship of the artist. There comes a terrible 
moment when the child seems sick unto death, 
and the Princess, in a fit of furious je.lousy, has 
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dismissed Madame Germaine, that calls for an act of 
supreme self-sacrifice on the part of the latter. She 
confesses to her rival that she is the woman who 
had years ago abandoned the infant to cover her 
own shame. Henceforth their relationships are 
changed, and become still more intolerable to both 
than they had been before. The Princess suspects 
more and more strongly every day the secret of the 
child’s paternity; but if she hates more intensely 
than ever the woman in whom she now sees her rival 
in the affections not only of her child but of her 
dead husband, her love for the girl leads her to 
smother her resentments, and to retain Madame 
Germaine by her side. By-and-bye the inevitable 
love troubles in the life of Micheline arrive, and it is 
to her real mother that she turns for comfort and 
succour when the Princess seeks to force her into a 
marriage she detests. But the interest of the reader 
in Micheline herself is comparatively faint. It is on 
the portraits of the two women who daily confront 
each other in the presence of the girl that the author 
has lavished all his care, and it is on these that the 
reader's attention is fixed. In the end, it is Micheline 
herself who, in a moment of happy inspiration, dis- 
covers that the dependent who had watched over 
her with so much tenderness and care is in very 
truth the mother who had deserted her as a babe. 
But the discovery comes as an anti-climax after the 
grim tragedy of the prolonged duel between the two 
elder women, and the story breaks off at a point 
satisfactory enough in the life of Micheline, but 
which leaves the end of the duel unrevealed. As a 
piece of artistic work in fiction, “ Micheline” is 
notable, but its sentiment is so absolutely foreign to 
that with which we are familiar, whether in reality 
or in the work of our novelists, that it is not easy 
for the English reader to appreciate or enjoy it. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Contemporary (with whose chief article, that of 
Mr. Colclough on Ulster facts and figures, we have 
already dealt) is rather overweighted with the 
ecclesiastical matter this month. Six theological or 
ecclesiastical articles out of a total list of eleven is a 
rather oppressive allowance. One of the most inter- 
esting of the other contributions is a criticism of Mr. 
Pearson's now famous book by the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies. Mr. Pearson’s book has been a terrible wet 
blanket for enthusiasts of progress, and no doubt 
it will do a considerable deal of good in sobering 
us all a little and reminding us (though this 
is not the effect intended by its author) that 
this is an imperfect and transitory world which 
can never be made satisfactory as a be-all and 
end-all however human beings may try. But it seems 
arather unexpected result of Mr. Pearson's lesson 
that it should rouse up a Christian minister into an 
apologist for war. The one assured consolation 
which Mr. Llewelyn Davies seems to have in presence 
of the Professor's dismai threatenings of a white 
humanity flattened out and enervated under a 
Socialist civilisationand a yellow and black humanity, 
with its unchecked populations and unemasculated 
rapacity, dominating the world in the long run, lies 
in the conviction that war, holy war, will not cease 
amongst men. White men will fight and yellow men 
will fight, and the manly virtues will continue to 
flourish, and the spell of maudlin humanitarian 
sentiment will wear itself out without doing all the 
mischief Professor Pearson predicts. Mr. Davies 
speaks out very flatly about this squeamishness, this 
“extreme shrinking from war,” which, he contends, 
is by no means necessarily a Christian quality. 

“Tt is highly important (he says) that on this question 
we should clear our minds of cant and endeavour to discriminate 
between the kind of action which Christianity binds upon 
sincere uncompromising Christians, and that which is the in- 
dulgence of sentimental weakness. It is clearly wrong to bring 
on war, with its inevitable evils, to gratify selfish vanity, or 
greed, or ambition. But for high objects which appear to 
be committed to our keeping, it is right for Christians to go 





to war and wrong to be deterred by its costliness or its 
horrors. . . . It is an essentially Christian estimate, that 
the shortening by a few years of millions on millions of 
human lives—lives which are so often of little spiritual worth ! 
—is an inconsiderable loss, compared with the loss of anything 
high and noble from amongst the spiritual possessions of the 
world. It has been an instinctive conviction of almost all good 
men, that national existence is an object for the sake of which 
any number of lives may be rightly given and taken, any 
quantity of sorrow inflicted on families. Wounds, deaths, 
griefs—these are not to deter Christians from doing 
their utmost to {preserve a trust which God has committed to 
them. Contact with war, even through descriptions, may do 
something to brace spiritual resolution. The reader of such a 
hook as * La Débacle’ may say to himself, ‘This is too dreadful. 
Let us submit to any indignity or oppression rather than be 
responsible for such horrors!’ But the Christian will rather 
say, ‘In these scenes, and any still more appalling than these, 
we have a witness to the preciousness of ideal treasures.’ To 
fight for the existence and the honour of our country is the way 
to gain a higher conception of the trust committed to the 
children of a nation. . . . Christianity imposes upon those who 
govern the British Empire the obligation of caring little about 
lives or feelings compared with the security of the Empire and 
i s power to do its appointed work in the world.” 

No Jingo in the land could go further than this. Let 
the declaration be noted. It will be a curious out- 
come of the humanitarian wave if it should leave us 
with a reaction in the direction of such sentiments 
as these. “ A Conscript’s View of the French Army,” 
by Hilaire Belloc is a rather inconclusive article 
on an important subject. Yet it is not without 
its suggestiveness. It confirms the theory of 
those (of whom we have long been amongst the 
number) who believe that the French army is 
one of the surest guarantees of the steadiness of 
the national policy. With its equal incidence of 
conscription, falling without shirkings or evasions 
upon all classes, it avoids the chief cause of discon- 
tent with conscripted armies in other countries. Its 
efficiency is gratifying to the national pride, while 
the enforced year of service, bringing his responsi- 
bility home to every man, is a powerful means of 
sobering that sentiment. On the whole, M. Belloc 
gives us the impression that those Frenchmen 
who boast that the army is now a school of civic 
virtue—if allowance be made for Gallic hyperbole— 
are not too far wrong. Some translations from the 
“ Hecuba” of Euripides, done by Mr. Gladstone 
when he was at Eton, lend a piquant interest to this 
number. 

The financial crises of Australia and America are 
the subject of the two principal articles in this 
month's Fortnightly. Sir Julius Vogel writes on the 
former, and it is agreeable to be assured by so high 
an authority on Colonial finance that all is right with 
Australia, the recent bank-panic notwithstanding. 
He thinks, in fact, that the crisis will do good in the 
end. It is principally the result of the reaction which 
has set in after a long period of remarkable prosperity 
and its accustomed extravagance of expenditure, and 
it is as well that that reaction has been accompanied 
by circumstances that will cause it to be remembered. 
“The solvency of the Colonies is not in the least 
affected” by the recent disasters. “The respective 
communities possess immense wealth.” But the 
Colonial Governments must not let things drift as 
they have been doing of late. Sir Juli#h Vogel's 
remedies are in effect—reduce the number of banks; 
carefully examine into their assets before permitting 
reconstruction ; let the Colonial G »ve: nments restore 
equilibrium to their budgets by reducing expenditure 
of all descriptions, and, if necessary, by increasing 
taxation, and let them fund their floating debts. Mr. 
Moreton Frewen, on the currency crisis in the United 
States, is desperately bi-metallist. He is a good 
example of the thorough-going theorist, for he does 
not hesitate to ascribe all the economic mischiefs of 
the present era to the cessation of the free coinage 
of silver legal tender money in the Western mints in 
1875, a step which he calls a “ monetary revolution.” 
Mr. Frewen’s article, of course, was written before 
Mr. Cleveland’s resolution to call Congress together 
in September for the purpose of repealing the Silver 
Bullion Purchase Law, a resolution which indicates 
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that the feeling of the country has taken shape very 
definitely against the system of circulating two kinds 
of money side by side—one of an inferior value to 
the other. But Mr. Frewen anticipated this step, 
and he argues that as one of its effects will be a 
further fall of the rupee it will bring about such a 
panic as will “ educate Mr. Gladstone” and cause the 
Brussels Conference to reassemble in December “in 
the mood to arrive at a lasting monetary peace.” 

Of far lighter calibre than these contributions is 
Mr. Ange Galdemar's article on “ The Comédie Fran- 
caise in London.” It contains several vivid, not to 
say thrilling, extracts from Got's diary during the 
visit of the company to London in 1871 while the 
Commune was raging. This visit to London saved 
the famous company from ruin, for the State 
subvention had been stopped, and it was with- 
out funds. M. Got had to borrow from a 
London friend the sum necessary to be deposited 
before they could secure a theatre. The experiment 
was a great success ; London took to the company 
sympathetically in their misfortunes, and the visit 
left with them a charming impression of London 
audiences, which M. Got declares himself eager to 
renew next week. Amongst M. Got’s jottings is a 
pleasant glimpse of Lord Dufferin and Lord Granville 
calling on him in his room an hour after the perform- 
ance (to arrange about the speeches at the banquet 
of the Literary Guild), and sitting “at the foot of my 
bed, talking freely with me like the grand seigneurs 
they are.” M. Got’s diary, we may remark, gives a 
very charming impression of his own valiant per- 
sonality. 

Got and the Comédie Francaise form the subject 
of another and very entertaining article this month 
which appears in the New Review. Mr. Vandam, 
the writer, thinks that Got's interview with Raoul 
Rigault, the Communist chief of whom he was 
deputed to demand passports for the company for 
their visit to London, ought to head the list of his 
achievements. Rigault, a ferocious brute, not only 
hated England, but had a cause of complaint against 
Got, who, during the siege, refused to perform in a 
piece intended as an insult to the Emperor; yet Got 
conquered him, and they parted the best of friends. 
His acting on that occasion, Mr. Vandam says, must 
have even been more wonderful than in Les Effrontés 
and Le Fils de Giboyer, than which praise could no 
further go. It is interesting to compare with this 
statement M. Got’s own modest record of the scene 
as given in his diary in the Fortnightly :-— 

Thursday, April 20th.—. . . I write to ex-Prefect Rigault, 
and bey an audience of him: I wish to give my explanations 
viva-voce. I had better deal with the devil in person. 

Friday, April 21st.—The reply from the ex- Prefect of Police 
has not been long in coming. I saw him ( Rigault) drinking 
beer. I did well to go to him direct. They had told him that I 
had refused to put in an appearance at a performance given for 
the benefit of the widow of a General of the Commune. Luckily 
Rigault said to me in very free and rather picturesque language 
that he did not care a snap, and told me what I had better do 
in the matter of the enterprise I had undertaken, in which, he 
added, I had the sympathy of the Commune (sic). He said he 
was going to have Tartufe played at the Porte St. Martin. 

In the New Review also Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has a singular article called “Middlemen and 
Parasites,” in which he tackles the problems of 
political economy, a subject on which he says he 
received his first lesson from a public-house sign in 
Somersetshire. The article, which is a sort of ex- 
hortation in the style and grammar of a Salvation 
Army preacher, serves to show how extraordinarily 
foolish a person evén a clever playwright can be 
who ventures too far beyond his last. Mr. Jones has 
made the original discovery that honesty is the best 
policy, and he reveals this fact to all our statesmen. 
“Let our legislators,’ he says, “face this question 
at once.” Honesty is “the only medicine that 
will cure us.” Indeed it is, Mr. Jones, and 
there is no doubt if we could all be induced 
to be good boys, and keep the ten command- 
ments, and respect the mottoes of our copy- 
books, that our legislators would have very little 





to do. But the mischief is that the world js 
full of bad, wicked, naughty boys, to whom the 
copy-books make their appeal in vain, and who, it is 
to be feared, will prove deaf also to the voice of what 
the late Mr. Barnum used to call moral showmen, 
On his own ground, by the way, it is interesting to 
note what Mr. Jones considers dishonesty in play- 
writing. In a list of improper uses for an eight- 
hours day he exclaims: “ Eight hours a day writing 
plays, which instead of interpreting and portraying 
our lives merely provide the means of escape from 
them, and lead a foolish populace from ignoble dead- 
ening toil to ignoble deadening forgetfulness!” We 
must be unregenerate indeed, for if it be dishonest 
in a playwright to enable us to forget ourselves for 
a spell, then long may the dishonest playwright 
flourish say we. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has again one of his in- 
teresting jeremiads in the Forum. This time he 
goes full tilt at “Decadence in Modern Art,” and 
the article is very lively reading. “Mr. Cleveland's 
Foreign Problems” are discussed in two articles, 
which help to emphasise the fact that the day is 
coming when America must at last begin to have 
a foreign policy. In one of the most interesting 
contributions of the number, Dr. J. S. Billings 
shows that the birth-rate in the United States 
is diminishing with striking rapidity. He declares 
that the main factor in this decrease is “the 
deliberate and voluntary avoidance or prevention 
of child-bearing on the part of a steadily increasing 
number of married people.” The chief reason he 
gives for the growth of this practice is very notable. 
It is “the diffusion of information with regard to 
the subject of generation by means of popular and 
school treatises on physiology and hygiene.” Another 
reason he gives is the spread of the so-called * eman- 
cipation of women” movement. Here at least is 
food for thought for moralist and sociologist. 


TWO CYCLOPADIAS. 
DicrionaRy OF Nationat BrograPuy. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. 34. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Cuampers’s Encycropmpra. New Edition. Vol. X. Edinburgh 
and London: W. & R, Chambers. 


THE last volume of the Dictionary of National Biography is an 
exceedingly good one. Th interest is more evenly distributed 
than usual. Some half-dozen articles, however, stand out 
prominently from the rest, and the three most important are 
from the pen of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has never done more 
justice to his subjects or to himself. Locke, indeed, is a 
personage upon whom the world is practically unanimous; but 
great tact and a fine feeling for justice were required in dealing 
with the perplexing character, public and persona!, of the first 
Lord Lytton; and, after all the disparaging criticism Macaulay 
has undergone of la‘e years, it is satisfactory to find one so 
fully conscious of the great historian’s deficiencies as Mr. 
Stephen assuring his rivals that, after all. they may despair 
of equalling him. A subject of hardly inferior importanee— 
Lydgate—is treated with equal ability by the editor, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, who also investigates the history of the Lucy family, 
famous in connection with Shakespeare. Two other articles 
treated very fully and with special knowledge are Llywelyn, the 
last independent Prince of Wales, by Mr. T. F. Tout, and 
Ludlow, by Mr. C. F. Firth. Among a great number of other 
articles of remarkable interest may be named the memoirs of two 
statesmen recently deceased, Lord Sherbrooke and the second 
Lord Lytton ; of Sir Charles Lyell, Lyly the Euphuist, the two 
Lords Lyttelton, Dr. Lushington, and Lord Overstone. 

That the tenth and coneluding volame of “* Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia” is no less important than its predecessors will be 
apparent from the mere enumeration of some of the principal 
articles. In biography we have Tasso, Titian, Tennyson, Turner, 
Thueydides, Voltaire, Wesley, Wordsworth, Washington, and 
Wellington. In history and geography, United States, Turkey, 
Victoria, Wales, and Yorkshire. fo religion, Talmud, Veda, 
Unitarians, and the Council of Trent. In arts, Tacties, Theatre, 
and Wood Engraving. Among general subjects, Universities, 
Witcheraft, and Writing. The execution of these articles seems 
in general very adequate. They have, however, in some few 
ceases been entrusted to writers too much committed to particular 
theories to be capable of the impartiality which is the first 
requisite in an encyclopedia. Of this the assigument of the 
article “ Theosophy ” to Mrs. Besant is an extreme instance. It 
is remarkable that the article on Tennyson, written before the 
Laureate’s death, is published unaltered at the express desire of 
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the author. We do not think that Thackeray’s juvenile lines on 
Timbuetoo were intended as a parody of Tennyson; and we 
must signalise a curious mistake in the article on Thiers, where 
Thiers is said to have been driven from office by the affair of the 
Tahiti missionaries, which occurred several years afterwards, 
when he was in opposition. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


No one, we believe, has hitherto attempted to weave together 
the legendary lore and quaint traditions which linger around 
“The Holy Wells of England.’ The substance of Mr. 
Hope’s learned and interesting monograph was contributed from 
time to time to the pages of The Antiquary, but there is a good 
deal in the present volume which now for the first time sees the 
light. Many of the holy wells marked the route pursued 
by pilgrims to certain shrines, and tradition often ascribes the 
rising up of a miraculous fountain on the spot where a saint struck 
his staff, rested, or met a martyr’s death. Among the most curious 
ceremonies were the midnight vigils which were kept at them all 
through the Middle Ages. The well was visited on the eve of 
the patron saint’s day, and the pilgrims drank of its waters 
at dusk, remained beside them through the night, drank again at 
daybreak, and made an offering to the titular patron. The 
hanging of rags and seraps of clothing on the branches of trees 
and bushes about the holy wells, Mr. Hope thinks, is a 
remnant of the old tree worship, and it was once a common 
practice throughout Great Britain. The tree most usually found 
at these wells is the ash, formerly held to be sacred. Many of 
the wells were placed on the boundaries of counties, and not 
a few of them were supposed to possess curative properties, 
while others were credited with mystical and even prophetical 
powers. Mr. Hope takes each of the counties of England 
in turn, and deseribes the superstitions and legends—and some 
of them are weird as well as marvellous—which gather about 
the holy wells of the country-side. It is interesting to learn 
that there is even a Woden’s Well in Gloucestershire, and 
a Thor's Well in Yorkshire; in fact, several of the springs carry 
the student of folk-lore back not only to the time of the Planta- 
genets and the Normans, but also to the Saxons and Romans. 
The custom of fastening ladles of iron by a chain to wells is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin ; indeed, it was King Edwine who, like a 
good Samaritan, cansed them to be placed there for the refresh- 
ment of the wayfaring man. 

There has just been added to the University Extension 
Manuals, edited by Professor Knight, a volume on “The 
Physiology of the Senses.” It gives a suecinet account of the 
mode of action and of the nervous system in man and the higher 
animals. After this general view of the subject, each of the 
five senses is described in detail. Professor Mes endrick and 
his collaborateur have, of course, found it impossible to dwell 
with any degree of minuteness on either the comparative 
physiology of the senses, or the psychological theories, which 
are suggested by the mechanism and action of the nerves. The 
book, however, will prepare those who master its statements for 
the mastery of the more abstruse problems which are associated 
with the higher] branches of physiological investigation. It is 
written on strictly scientific lines, and yet with enviable lucidity, 
and with a constant appeal to simple illustrative experiments. 
In the closing pages the physiological conditions of sensation 
are discussed with boldness and originality. The authors indeed 
claim that by a study of nervous actions—as connected with, 
and stimulated by, impressions on the organs of sense—it is 
possible to construct what they term a physiological basis of 
character, and to do so, moreover, without admitting the truth 
of an exclusively materialistic hypothesis. They find, in short, 
behind all brain action, though closely linked to it, the strongest 
probability of the existence of an immaterial but controlling 
agent. The book contains upwards of a hundred scientific 
illustrations and diagrams, and this circumstance, we need 
searcely add, serves to render an otherwise admirable exposition 
still more clear. 

Curiosity is naturally aroused by such a title as “ Workers 
without Wage.” It belongs to a simple, gracefully written and 
well-informed introduction to natural history intended for 
children. Miss Carrington has gone to Darwin, Romanes, 
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Buckland, and 


other 


Carpenter, Michelet, Gosse, Mivart, 
authorities for the facts which she has woven pleasantly together 
in these charming little papers on birds, beetles, fishes, and the 


like. The book escapes the reproach of childishness, and yet 
there is nothing in its pages to bewilder any little girl on her 
first introduction to a real rather than an imaginary wonderland. 

The spirit of the new age everywhere pervades Mr. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s opportune lectures on the attitude of 
Christianity to property and industry in the modern world. 
The title of the book, ‘‘ Tools and the Man,” has been suggested 
by a famous passage in *‘ Past and Present,” in which Carlyle 
brusquely thrusts aside the more ancient watchword, “ Arms 
and the Man,” as no longer true in the changed aspect of the 
times. Mr. Gladden protests against the exclusion of Christian 
ethics from the domain of Economics, and he asserts that the 
notion that natural laws of the social order are as cold and 
inflexible as the laws of physics is the very antithesis of the 
Christian morality. He takes up the ery, “ Conduct is three- 
fourths of life,” and examines it in the light first of political 
economy and then of the Gospel. He does so in order to show 
that in a highly organised society like that of to-day, economic 
relations are found underlying and conditioning almost every- 
thing we do, and therefore if industry and commerce are beyond 
Christ’s jurisdiction, the sphere of His authority is contracted 
to a very narrow space and becomes largely a matter of senti- 
ment, operative chiefly with women and children. The 
book is a calmly-written, closely-reasoned, and trenchant in- 
dictment of the still prevalent dogmas and assumptions of the 
old political economy, though Mr. Gladden shows that he 
recognises with gladness and hope the great change which has 
crept over economic theories within the last quarter of a century. 
Whilst, however, the traditional doctrines of the old school are 
relaxing their hold on philosophic students, and are no longer in 
unchallenged supremacy at any seat of learning, the average man 
of business still swears by them, and has in consequence much 
to unlearn—perhaps through painful conflict and industrial strife. 
The pith of the book—and it deals, sometimes at length and 
always with conspicuous ability, with the problems of Capital 
and Labour, the Limits of State Interference, the Question of 
the Land, and the Theories of Socialism—seems to us to be 
gathered up in two or three sentences: “If men were better, 
the social arrangements would soon improve; but while social 
arrangements remain as they are, it is hard for men to become 
better.” ‘Men need mending, and their circumstances too.” 
“ The Individualist cares only for men and neglects the environ- 
ment; he is a fool, for the environment in a thousand ways 
reacts upon the man, and checks or distorts his development. 
The Socialist cares only for the environment and neglects the 
man; he is a fool, for the springs of power are in the human 
personality.” This is perhaps a rather sweeping way of putting 
the issue, and it perhaps does a measure of injustice t» both 
sides ; but it is only fair to add that Mr. Gladden—who goes 
part way with Marx and Rodbertus—supports his contention by a 
wide array of facts and arguments. The book is full of that 
lofty kind of enthusiasm for humanity which finds its model in 
the Nazarene and its motive at His Cross. 

There was a time in the “ History of St. Edmund’s College ” 

when it was the chief and almost the only place of education for 
the sons of the Catholie nobility on this side of the English 
Channel, and long before the breaking up of Douay and St. Omer 
its reputation as a seat of learning was established. The 
President of the College has done well to constitute him- 
self its historian; he has, needless to say, had full access to 
all the archives of the institution, and some of them have proved 
of unexpected interest. The college itself is a link between the 
days of persecution and the present time, and in its trusty 
“Tron Room” many historical documents and letters of import- 
ance were placed when for Catholics the days were evil. This 
circumstance has enabled President Ward to weave into his 
ages much that is significant to all students of ecclesiastical 
vl and though the book is, of course, written from the 
standpoint of a pronounced and uncompromising defender of the 
ancient faith, its value deserves recognition even by those who 
have scanty sympathy for the claims of the Vatican. St. 
Edmund’s College, we are reminded, has long ceased to hold its 
former position as the chief place of education for the Catholic 
laity, and the spirit of the institution is now mainly ecclesiastical. 
The reality of the Catholic Revival is hardly open to question ; 
but those who are still sceptical concerning it might do well to 
ponder one out of many facts which point in the same direction 
which might readily be cited. A hundred years ago twenty students 
for the priesthood were enough to meet the wants of the whole of 
the south of England ; to-day eighty are required for the werk 
of the diocese of Westminster alone. 

It would be diffieult to compress—with due regard to the 
principle of proportion and clearness of method—into a hundred 
pages a wider array of illustrative facts and statistics than 
is contained in the “Introdactim to the Study of 
Geography.” The manual not only deals explicitly with the 


strictly physical and mathematical aspects of the science, but is 
concerned more_or less with many other considerations—all of 
which are, perhaps, sufficiently indicated by the terms political 
and commercial. 


The little book has distinct merit. 
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Tae Oncuip-SEEKERS IN Borneo. A Story of Adventure, By 
Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. (Chapman & Hall.) ‘ 

Suretey. By Charlotte Bronté. Two vols. The third and fourth 
volumes of the works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. In 
twelve vols. (Dent.) 

A Leap fry THE Dark; oR, Our New Constitution. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey, Q.C., B.C.L. (Murray.) 

A Century or Curistian Service. Kensington Congregational Church, 
1793-1893. By C. Silvester Horne, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Hypnotism, MESMERISM, AND THE NEw Witcucrart. By Ernest Hart. 
(Smith, Elder. ) 

Aw Outing oF Lecat Putmosopny. By W. A. Watt, M.A., LL.B. 
(Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark.) 

Batmorat. A Romance of the Queen's Country. By Alexander 
Allardyce. Three Vols. (Blackwood.) 

PieasaNt Memorigs or a Busy Lire. By David Pryde, M.A., LL.D. 
(Bl u kwood.) 

(JvestTions aT Issue. By E. Gosse, (Heinemann 

Tue Stowry Grixpjye Mints. A Novel, By Mrs. G. Linnewus Banks. 
Three Vols. (Griffith, Farran.) 

ce Sean, AND OTHER Storres. By Rudyard Kipling. (Mac- 
millan. ) . 

Barrett’s ILLvstRaTeD GutpEs. Round St. Osyth. Round Ipswich. 
Round Southend. St, Osyth. (Lawrence & Bullen. 

Screxce TeEacuine ry Scnoors, An Address, By Henry Dyer, C.E., 
M.A., D.Se., M.Inst. R.A. (Blackie.) z 

Reticio Ports, etc. By Coventry Patmore. (Bell. 

ee or A Cutwrra, A Novel. By C. Elvey Cope. (Digby, 
song. 

Tue Prrvcess’s Private Secretary. A Novel. Translated from the 


Italian of A. G. Barrili. By His Honour Judge Stephen. (Digby, 
Long.) 
Like a Sister. A Novel. By Madeline Crichton. Three vols. (Digby, 


song.) 


Tse Lanovr Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. With Preface 
by RK. B. Haldane, M.P. (T. Fisher Unwin 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Waritincs or Jonun Rvusxry, D.C.L., LL.D. 
First Series. 1845-1860. (George Allen. 


THE MEANING AND THE MeETHOopD or Lire. By George M. Gould, 
A.M., M.D. (Putnam's Sons.) 


NOTICE. 
—o— 
EprrortaL CoMMUNICATIONS 


ehould be addressed to ‘‘ Tae Eprror,” and ApvERTISEMENTS to “ THE 
Manaocer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Fditor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than Tuurspay Mornrna. 


Applications for copies of Ta Spgaker, and Subscriptions, should be 
sent to CasseLL, & Company, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Tat SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 12, Rue Bleue. ——— 


Terms or Svunscriptions sy Posr. 


Yearly _ eee ove coe _ «. £1 8s, 
Half-yearly .., pes eee _ sie ome lds, 
Quarterly .., ons eee eee os ins 8s. 





[June 10, 1893. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON, W.., greatly 
needs HELP. THOMAS RYAN, Secretary.’ 


NVESTORS.—FRUIT and CUT-FLOWER GROW 

ING for PROFIT.—Advertiser, twenty years’ practical experience ; 
this business, could return upwards of 20 per cent. on capital to a gent 
man intending to invest as above, and engage as Manager. High 
References.—'‘ MANAGER,” 9, William Road, Dundonald Estate, Wimbledo, 


LECTURER, AGENT, OR SECRETARY. 








4 GENTLEMAN of Liberal views is open to ENGAGE 
i MENT, for part or whole time, in such capacity as LECTURER 
AGENT, or SECRETARY (to Society, Instititution, Company, or Privat 
Individual). 

Is an effective Public Speaker, a successful Lecturer, and possessed ¢ 
some experience of Literary Work. 

Security and first-class References if desired.—Address, ‘‘ WRIGHT 
SPEAKER Office, 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 





C€odurational. 





WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and MADAME DE WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA. 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. - - + + Head Master. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
FARMS, Loren, Hotestey Bay, Surro.x. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms, for the instruction of its Students, a 
fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


Westminster School. z 


An EXAMINATION to fill up vacant SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will begin on Tuespay, July rrth. 
For details apply to the Heap Master, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
AUTUMN TERM begins on TUESDAY, 19th SEPTEMBER. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Number, varying from £60 to £20, will be open 


for Competition in JuLY to Boys between 11 and 15. These sums are deducted from the 
Annual School Fees (£105). 


For Prospectuses, and Particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
FXAMINATION, July 18 and 19. One of £87, one of £56, 

four or five of £50, five or six of £30 per annum. One at least will 
be reserved to Candidates for the Army Class. Council Nominations 
of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 


obtain Scholarships.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or 
SECRETARY. 


“INDIA.” 
6 

Everyone interested in the progress and welfare of our 
Indian Empire should read Jndia, which represents the 
whole of the great movement—political, social, literary, and 
industrial—that is transforming the character and position 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. Under the Editorship of 
Mr. H. Morse SrepHens, M.A., Lecturer on Indian 
History at Cambridge, Jndia will be published on the 
first day of each month, and will consist of thirty-two pages, 
quarto. Yearly Subscription for the twelve Numbers and 
all Supplements, Six Shillings in England and Six Rupees 
in India, post free. Single copies, Sixpence, obtainable at 
the Offices of Jndia, 84 and 85, PaLace CHAMBERS, S.W. 
10,000 copies of each Number have been issued, 5,000 of 
which have been taken by the Indian National Congress and 
Provincial Committees. Advertisement Office (Manager, 
E. ALForD WALLACE), 3, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 
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